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@A\INGER-POSTS are 
very well where you 
find them; but the 
sooner you can learn 
to do without them 
—es]| the better; for you 
3] will not travel long, 
depend upon it, before you come into 
regions of moor, and mist, and bog, and 
far waste solitudes; and woe be to the 
wayfarer in such case who has taught 
himself to travel only by finger-posts 
and milestones. . . . Gird up your loins 
therefore,.and prove the all-important 
truth, that as you learn to walk only by 


\ 1) 

feud ; ae . 

fi yy walking, to leap by leaping, and to fence 
| by fencing, so you can learn to live nobly 


i 5 

N 1G only by acting nobly on every occasion 
that presents itself. 

JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
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New Yor, New York City. 
| aeacraaaaecere ates 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

known in 


Established - = 3 EAST 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME rages 10 BOYS 


ven and required. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY. 53d Year 
Prepares for Coll Scientific School, r Basins; 
aims to pound ctadents with Aomee to make 
individual not the class the basis of work, ‘Bright 
spadente ne advanced rapidly, ye thorough y; those of 
xtra attention. 
lower men w povpment ve ver tra attention. ncipal. 








ConngcticuT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address Grorce L. Fox, Rector. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS aaeeeeres a all 
the year. Both sexes. Departments Bookkesp- 
. , BP ship, Shorthand, T: a 
fag, Banking, Penmanshin, Shorhands Typewnting, Te 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE 
4 Home ae irls and Lm | Latin. Fa 
ful Sitention to morals and manners. Healthful lo location. 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 





Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
der fourteen, it: th* 
16. Sarees spils ils and four ar re ident teachers Yecssed ts 
samt illage: e un 
ork. Circulars Sent on application. 


One hour 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
#5 LS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
(D. Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
Rev. FRANCIS 7 7 RUSSELL M. A. Recto 


k AN,M.A., Jr. Rector. 
ev: JOHN ik MILEARD. Lady Principal 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Family School for Young 
Ladies, pleasantly located in the suburbs of the city. 
The Misszs BANGS, Principals. 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$s00. 17th year. My so-page circulart: ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 


Massacuusetts, Andover. 
NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
Opening lecture by Professor W1Lt1amM J. Tucker, 

D. D., Wednesday, we cad 16, at 4 P.M. 
Facutty: Professors Gulliver Seieree ed to a iiterary post). 
Smyth, Ee Taylor, Churchill Hincks, ee 
v, W.L. Ropes, Librarian. “ becrunens 


Moo: 
Ellin wood, ‘p. D comet arative Religion) ; N. 
qnaler S.'D. ence and ad Religi ious” Belics); 
H. Bradfo: wt D.(  Reience Con 
eee Stupy: —Prescribed: ona 2 
Plead History. T. Biblical Theology ncn 
Theo! Horvtenics, Pastoral ante heologys 
tory, an Elective: 0. T.B cology N, 
Exegesis. N. TI Introduction, Pllosooh yo clgion, 
Economics ; Arabic, 
Aramaic, Philosophy. O.T. Electives ‘are open to en- 
trants who have aompet nt knowledge of Hebrew. 
For Catalogue, or further information, *BpIy fo, Pa 


President of he Faculty. 


Optional: German, Greek, 


———____ 
MAssacuusettTs, Springfield 
TS TRAINING SCHOOL for S. S. Worl 


Pastors’ ig Assistants, and Home and F ission 
aries begins Sept. 2. G t mand for Fane oh young 
men to take up ty work. For 5 BS address 

IXON, Cor, Sec. 


a 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 


Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children ang 
Youth. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal, 


MAsSsACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. —The fal} 
term of the fifty-sixth year begins September 17 and 
closes December 23. Fine library, laboratory, observa. 
tory, and cabinets. Best of home influences, Send for 








Mageacuysnrts, Springfield, cor. Worthington and 
wdoin ot. 
SHBY HALL.—Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 


plete College Preparatory comes. Advsnand courses 


History and erate x ep et BA ie Aisle 


= PIRiAN DIX 
Address, until Sept. 1st, Devon, Chester Co 


to Miss A. E. STANTON. 





Massacuusetts, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. 

Fifty-Eighth Year. Thorough preparation for 
any college or scientific school. Certificate admits to 
Brown, Colby, Colgate, Cornell, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Amherst, and Worcester Polytechnic Institute, New 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
s for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, ete. Day 
ing pupils received. For circulars and terms 


Proms. E. J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 


and 





MassacuusetTTs, Boston, Music Hall Building. 
OSTON TRAINING SCHOOE OF MUSIC. 


Opens Sept. 8. Special Object, Training Teachers 
of Music. Five Departments: Primary, Dp mmenate 
Advanced, Normal, and Elocution. The Department of 
Elocution is the Emerson 1 College e of OX. For pros- 
er us address GEORGE ARD,A Director, 

usic Hall Building Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston St. 
i aia a oa SCHOOL 


Thorough preparation for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for 
College. In all classes, Special Stu- 
dents are received. Particular atten- 
tion to Girls and Young Children. Un- 
usual care of health. The sixty-third 
annual catalogue sent on request. The 
class for training Kindergarten teachers 
is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there 
are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 





Massacuusetts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five ed for college, scientific 
school, or business. All Gotten act family It sits § com- 
bined with best =e « and yayelee trai: ildings 
new, and constru to latest — dels ; ror? 
five acres of ground. JAMESS. GARLAND, Master. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


to $600. 
$500 to $600 Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 
USHING ACADEMY 
For both sexes, $200 a year. For full particulars send 
for illustrated circular and new catal 
H. S. COWELL. A.M., Principal. 





Connecticut, Windsor, 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. —A College 
Prepesateny and Home School for girls of all 


tages for French, German, Music, and 
Berd an and aon n $3 50 . year. The twenty-hfth year 
esas J°8" WILLIAMS, Principal 





D. C., Washington, 1827 I St., N. W. 
RS. MYERS’ SCHOOL for Young Ladies 


reopens Oct. 6, 1891. Healthful, homelike; best 
of teachers ; number limited. 





Fioripa, Winter Park. 
OLLINS COLLEGE, Winter Park, Florida 


Co-education. 160 andents last year. Excellent 
Faculty. Expenses per year of 33 weeks: C tate De- 
partment, Tuition, Room, and 4 Board $181.50; ako. 
tory and som Departments, Tuition, oom, and 
Board, $165.00; Sub-Preparatory eres, | Tuition, 

oom, and » $156.75. Musicand Art ext un- 
gay work at cost. "Location very healthful. School year 

S Sept. 30, 1891 

Rev. EDWARD P. HOOKER. 





Marne, Augusta. 

T. CATHARINE’S HALL 

A School for Girls in Augusta, Maine—six hours from 
Sues. two hours from Portland. Thorough preparation 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 





THE 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 


6th year Se 
paratory 


ember 16. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ts. Sars. Training, Home Com- 


i A.M., Head Master. 


building; admirably equipped with laboratories, libraries, 
lecture rooms, and superb gymnasium. Dormitories 
single and double rooms. Both buildings heated by steam, 
Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principas, 





MassacuusetTs, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 
OUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 4 
The School of Domestic Science and SSQCIATION 


Industrial 
Octobe: , 18 
gegpens “October 7 180%. Address Principal bi 





New Hampsuirg, Kingston. 
ANBORN SEMINARY 
Prepares both sexes for a Nt 
school. Excellent ger coures. x | on hy A 
For catalogue 
CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M., Principal, 





New Jersry, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Re-opens Sept. 24. P. tion f Nt 
cialty. Pupils admitted to Vener Wellesley, ond Smith 


on certificate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B, 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE 
School for Boys only. College and bi 
ration a seeceity "Hoye ken yea ph ey “= 
A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


New J a Bridgeton. 
VY HALL 
on and College-preparat School for Y 
dies. Pistablished 1 Sor, ~ oe 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principat. 











New Jersry, Lakewood. 
| Ben weriagery HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the pines. A thorough ands and attractive school for boys, 
Opens Oct. 1. W. MOREY, Princi; 





New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
go HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR 


Between Philadelphia and New York 
Healthha helpful homelike. Education with formation 
of character. Sollege Preparatory, English, and Business 


Courses. | F49°RY Mo WALRADT (Yale), Principal 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
RS. BISSELL’S HOME and DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies and Children. Careful Mental 


Training, with Physical Culture. Prepares for college. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23. 








New Jersey, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 








Massacuusetts, Great Barrington. 
FY er cit cope HALL, a Home and Day School 
for Girls, reo) — October 1, 1891. Tenth year, In- 
fesmetate and, College ef ins 1 ourses. umber of 
uu Tatted HRALL and Muss 
Warkek: PS ncnals 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
Ms ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens October 1, 


r _ opportunities for the study of Language, Lit- 
erature, History, and Philosophy. 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
M®: W. F. STEARNS’S 





; alsoschool course, »induding Ex ish b 

Ee rench, and German. M Art — 
For circulars apply to the Principal. nee 
Sept. ro. The Rt. Rev. Henry A. Negty, D Presi- 
dent and Visitor; Miss CLara W. ALLEN, peed 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
Eight Departments. Buildings heated by steam. Ex- 
cellent Preparatory School attached. Terms moderate. 
Special rates and scholarships for sons of the clergy. For 
catalogue, address the President, 
“THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Px.D. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 22, 1891. 
MAsSACHusETTS, Boston, 1 Beacon Street. 
HORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 
BOOKKEEPING, ETC. 
_At the Boston Commercial College. Call or send for 
circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, W 
HE HOME SCHOOL, " MISS KIMBALL’S 


Day anv BoarpinG ScHoor For Girts will re- 
open Sept. 23. Location superior; home cheerful. Col- 


lege, preparatory, and Desirable home f 
motherless on Ss fr ceed “Cle ae “full 
ormation. 








New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Will open Sept. 24. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 


Fall enqgeiantions for admission September 22, 1891. 
yy, September 23, 1891. 
(Classical) entrance exassiaa 
so (8 ($50 cash). 
oro’ 


Elective Courses in History, "Palleswshy, Greek, Latin, 
rman, French, Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, and English Literature, in Junior an 
Senior years. 
Tue Scayire Bervetuant 


Sloan Prizes ‘ter 
tions: 1st, $400 Gace cash) ad. $ 


New znsz , Pitoee COLLEGE. 
so Free Scholarships. 
Five F - 4 Sanaa 

A course in Agricul 
. A course in Civil Raginenting and Mechanics. 
. Acourse in Chemistry. 
. Acourse in Biolog. 
. A course in Bi 


Six Weeks’ Winter saan Course in Agriculture. 
New and full oy informa in each department. 


mation, rs College. 


A.M., Registrar, Ru 
AUST NoSCOLE: PAD. LL.D. President. 
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New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
R PREPARATORY SCHOOL | 
s Sept. 16, 1891. Prepares for college, scientific 


schools, or business. 5 AVSON, A.M., Head Master. 








em 
New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING, AND DAY SCHOOL 
and Young Women. One hour from New York. 
nt Native French and German teachers, Terms, 


ye 
New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
opens September 23. Inquiries may be addressed to 
President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
. FINE, Head-Master. 











New Jersey, i 
RINITY HALL.—Young Ladies’ Home School 
of the highest le. Solid culture in English, Music 
Art Lany sages. Careful training in manner, mind, and 
. Elective classical and collegiate course. Twenty- 
a yearb begins Sept. 24. For circular, address 
Miss RACHELLE Gispons Hunt, Principal. 





New Yorn, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC be een FOR GIRLS 
Open Oct. 1. Preperntion for the Harvard Examina- 
tions, Barnard, and other colle res for women; number 
limited ; special attention to E) % sh, docution. and physi- 
calculture; daily instruction an: practice t n Delsarte gym- 


MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Rochester. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
dy for distribution by The Uni it; 
Sechepten, and will sent a. apriieat ion oy usasasdecs 
Term begins Sept. 10. Pres. DAVID J. HILL. 








New York, Auburn. 
UBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The term opens Sept. 16, 1891. 
other information, address 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty. 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY.—The Forty-first year 


begins September 16. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT. 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Ave. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and advanced work. Certificate accepted by Malan 
ley and other colleges. Delsarte nastics. Reo 
.29. Miss Nortu and Miss Barngs, Princip: 


For catalogue or 











New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 26th Year. 
Opens Sept, 38 18th. Healthful, homelike, thoro 
ssive. Filled last year to its utmost capacity. Send for 
ratedcircular. Rev. Gzo. CROSBY SMITH,A. a 


New York, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
For ) 
Twelve teachers. Sik graduating courses and preparatory, 
For school yeas Sept. 14, $240 pays beasd, urnished 
room, and all tuition, except music, art, stenography, and 


typewriting. See illustrated ca logue. E. KING. D.D 





and Primary departments, itedergurten, Froebel meth: 


New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Preparato 





New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 


For those who are 
is, seminaries, high sc 
any who wish to becom: 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


' b oy rental Wy [ famished £3 di x * a 
in Man ning, Kindergart 
of Form, — , Color, N: Natural pderearten : pF mm ng 
and Scho ps. 
New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY 

A school of high grade for both sexes; College, Bus- 
iness, and Preparatory Courses; Frys! Drill; Instruc- 
tion and home-life unsurpassed. Terms, $350. LA ROY 
F. GRIFFIN and ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School f fs. R 
Cree aed Se G Gk eopens September 23d. 


uates of colleges, normal 
eos, teachers of Sxperience, 











Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 





On10, Columbus. 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Permanent Income from the State. Annual Rev- 
enues, $150,000. Twenty-five departments. Forty-three 
Professors and Assistants. Classical, scientific, and tech- 
nical courses. Ten Laboratories. Both sexes admitted. 
Tuition free. Send for catalogue. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
EEE ACADEMY 


This institution, now in its 2oth year, af- 
fords unusual advantages in the training 
of boys from 12 to 18 years of age. Mili- 
tary System. New Chapel, Gymnasium, 
and Drill Hall. Location rarely equaled 
for beauty and healthfulness. $550 per 
year. Noextras. Address the Principal, 


JNO. CALVIN RICE, A.M. 





Mos LEWIS ai Mise KELSEY, A.M., Principal 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough peoparetion fey for college or business. Abso- 


lutely healthy pocation. oi Freund for athletic sports. 
ANK HOL AND, C.E., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Doylestown. 
OYLESTOWN SEMINARY 
Both sexes. Number of boarders limited. Attend- 
ance three times as great as it was one ‘od age, Magnifi- 
cent new building. GEORGE WH ELER, 
rinci! 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 
ares thoroughly for Coll the Goy it Acad- 
onion and Business, peli y Ora sieetion — 
AMEN. Principals. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
| Sespr-niggeee7 COLLEGE. College for Young 


Ladies. University Preparatory and Business for 
Young Men. Successful echool s at it popu r rates. Cata- 
logue of BANNISTER. 








New York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. The 
mistake in bringing wu begins at vy bt am- 
shee Bloc aree te Ae 
New York, New York City, ia Square. 
CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHAncgtior. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 
The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by correspondence. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
RINITY SCHOOL. —Location and surroundings 


assed. Gymnasium, 
drill hall, wling alleys, etc. Thorough preparation for 
college, » sclentifi of schoo! 








Si. 





or business. 
STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
agate PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 
HUDSON, A boarding and day school for young 


ladies and little girls. ee WME Hick, Principal. 
rincip: 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON minnie 
OR YOUNG LADIES 


Advantages unsurpassed. For ifustrated rit i 
dress Principal AG. BENEDICT 








New York, Syracuse. 
a SCHOOL—Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. _D. —- 
TincTon, S.T.D. e twenty-first school 
ember 16. * Miss fARY J. JA KSO 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
| he enty: HALL—for Young Ladies. 42d Year. 
College Preparation, Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 
New York, Yonkers, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
Address as above 











New York, Elmira. 
ISS CHALMERS’ HOME AND DAY 
+ SCHOOL for Girls. Number limited. Full ane 
ic course, with ne Prepares or leading 
men’s colleges. Eleventh 
___ Address Miss MARY “GRA 


New York, ere 
“7 bade gg S BOARDING AND DAY 


OOL FOR GIR}. For circulars, address 
Bhs ler wou rg ember 1 ~L BULKLEY, 
LEY, Brinelpals 


New York, New York City, 121 East 36th St., near 
Park Ave. 
ISS SPRING’S ENGLISH sh FRENCH 


SCHOOL, for Young Ladies and 
y, Sept. 24. Drawing, me ang aren, reopens 


a Seat. 7 Sor. 








New York, Saratoga Springs 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Philosophy. 
a Music, Painting, ST as aad sock cu fase. 


Bi reat year ba 
seventh year begins 3° DOWD PR D., Pres. 


New York, Garden City, L. I. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 
A thorough preparatory school of —_ grade. Mili- 


Address, for jy and Au 
en any. STURTEVA? T MOO RE. "A.B. (Harvard) 
Scarboro’ Beach, M 
New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES'’ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-second 
, begins Sept. 23, 1891. A school for girls, ten 


iles from’ N 
cee ew Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next term will begin Wednesday, September 2 


ithe Faculty will meet incoming students in the Presi- 
de atu BE .M. _ 
ooms will rawn at 2 P.M 
pine opening address by the Rev. M. R. VINCENT, 
, will be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, Sept: 


2 
aoty are urged to be Read a fee a opening (not 

earlier recting lu; e to No. eas 
- —s tee eae 




















New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courece. of Stud Location beautiful 
and healthful. A refined Christian Theme New building 
with modern improvements. Session begins September 
16, 1891. Send for catal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 

For Young Ladies. 98th year. A safe, comfortable 
school home. Aims to be thorough, rational, and Chris- 
tian in its methods and training. Careful oversight of in- 
dividual pupil. Location healthy and pleasant. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding oe pee Py Pu ils, 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood and 
under the supervision of W. H. Teeadek: 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(removed in 1883 from Chestnut Strest, Philadel- 
phia, to Oxontz the spacious country seat of J ay Coons) 
will be; s forty.second year Wednesday, t jo 
For Bn. = Bagg apply to PrincIPALS, Ogontz ar ont- 
gomery County, P 
vinct 


Miss FRANcEs | . BENNETT. Miss 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


Emerita. 
. A. Diviayve. 





PEnnsyLvANtA, Bryn Mawr. 

ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, and 

College Preparato: School for girls reopens Sep- 
or circular a dre: 


tombe 
aehaniesy Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





Pgnnsy.tvania<, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
30th Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16, ’o1. 


A Military Caiiege. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Archi- 
tecture, and Arts. A sf reneratory Course of one year. 
Circulars o Sot. C.jA . HYATT, Pres. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 

HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an eopmeresnen 
of its methods and curriculum. 


UNIVERSITY on 
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The Outlook 


S we anticipated last week, the demands 
of the radical press in Germany that 
the protective tariff on grain be sus- 
pended have not made the Ministry 
yield. It was reported that the 
Cabinet was divided, and that the 
Minister of Finance had appealed to 

the Emperor in behalf of the free-trade policy; but it 
seems certain now that, whatever the divisions, no such 
appeal was made, and that the high taxes on imported 
grain will be maintained. Some relief will be afforded 
the people if the Government secures the adoption of the 
proposed commercial treaties with Austria and Italy, and 
the failure of the rye crop has already led it to order the 
use of wheat instead of rye in the preparation of bread for 
the armies. But no further measure to prevent the dear- 
ness and scarcity of bread seems at all likely. The 
oficial press has referred to the order substituting 
wheat for rye as a measure to advance the nation’s inde- 
pendence. These papers admit that the Russian ukase 
forbidding the exportation of rye was probably not politi- 
cal, but maintain that, so long as Germany is dependent on 
Russia, the latter country is liable to make use of the 
weapon which it has in hand. The obvious free-trade reply 
to this is that, if Germany had free grain, no war could arise 
in which neutral merchants would not keep her people 
well supplied. That the present Russian ukase, however, 
is not political becomes increasingly clear. The London 
“Spectator” quotes from “ Free Russia” an article by 
Stepniak declaring that “in twenty-six provinces in Euro- 
pean Russia the crops have been destroyed, or almost 
destroyed. In six provinces more than one-half of the 
districts are afflicted by the same calamity. In thirteen 
provinces the harvest promises to be middling—sufficient 
for the needs of the population, leaving no surplus. Only 
in the northern Caucasus, in the few northern provinces, 
and in three districts of the southeast, is the harvest 
expected to be above the average.” 


® 
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Australia is just now a kind of experimental ground for 
industrial reformers. We have reported from time to time 
the significant events in the industrial situation in New 
South Wales. The most significant of these, however, is 
the result of the recent election, when the party led by 
Sir Henry Parkes, the veteran political leader, secured 
only fifty-one seats, while the opposition secured fifty-seven. 
In this election twenty-six representatives of labor interests 
and three independents also secured seats. The opposi- 
tion to Sir Henry Parkes was mainly on the question of 
protection, and as the labor representatives had also de- 
clared for protection, there was every reason to believe 
that Sir Henry Parkes’s days of rule were over. To the 
Surprise, apparently, of both parties, the labor representa- 
tives, instead of following the lead of the opposition 
leader, have gone over in a body to Sir Henry Parkes. 
They are the masters of the situation, and they can only 
have thrown in their fortunes with the Premier because the 


Premier has made very large concessions to them in the 
way of promises of future legislation. The labor party has 
no reason to support Sir Henry Parkes except for what it 
can get out of him, and we shall wait with a good deal of 
interest to discover what price Sir Henry Parkes is to pay 
his new allies. A great deal attaches to the action of the 
labor representatives. They have a chance to forward the 
cause of the class they represent by moderation and good 
sense, or they have a capital chance to seriously impair 
that cause in the eyes of the world by unwise, selfish, and 
radical action. 
® 

Until 'the English papers reach us it will be impossible 
to give a satisfactory review of the International Work- 
men’s Congress at Brussels. The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the French Possiblists, who organized the 
more conservative of the two international congresses 
which met in Paris in 1889. It seems, however, that the 
more radical body known as the Marxists is also repre- 
resented. The difference between these two is not in their 
ultimate programme, since both are Socialist. The Possiblists 
are simply the opportunists, who believe in fighting with any 
and all allies for the ends within reach, while the Marx- 
ists are opposed to any compromise of their millennium 
platform. The difference between the two was illustrated 
by one of the discussions last week. A resolution was 
proposed in favor of pledging workmen of all countries 
not to support candidates for any public office unless com- 
mitted to the advocacy of the measures demanded by work- 
ingmen. To this one of the German delegates offered an 
amendment providing that candidates must accept the full 
Socialist programme., The British delegates were, of course, 
on the side of the original resolution, and by their weight 
carried it through. When international combinations were 
discussed, conservative counsels again prevailed. The for- 
mation of national instead of international committees was 
recommended, and arbitration was advised as a substitute 
for strikes and boycotts wherever possible. Only for one 
ptrpose was the necessity of international organization 
insisted upon, and this was the overthrow of militarism 
and the prevention of war. Upon the working people, it was 
urged with truth, the burden of the military systems rests. 
The capitalist classes may be benefited by the high prices, 
high taxes, and high rates of interest which war brings 
with it, but the laboring classes are impoverished by them. 
The working classes of all countries have interests in com- 
mon, and their fight for these is necessarily suspended 
when they turn to fight agaifist each other. 


® 


The clearest review and analysis of political affairs in 
England that has appeared for years is that contained in 
the recent speech of Sir William Harcourt at a dinner of 
rejoicing given by the National Liberal Club to Mr. Brand, 
the successful candidate in the bye-election at Wisbeach. 
Of course this speech was, in a sense, partisan, but its 
triumphant tone was founded on facts and figures which 
cannot be controverted; These facts seem to indicate, 
almost beyend question, that in ‘the next general election 
the Liberal party will gain a decisive majority in the House 
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of Commons. Sir William began by showing that out of 
the eighty-eight bye-elections during the last five years the 
Liberals have won twenty seats, the Unionists only one. 
As at the beginning of this period the Unionists had 
sixty-three seats in the House and the Liberals only 
twenty-five, this shows a net loss to the Unionists of nine- 
teen seats. Instead of a majority of thirty-eight of those 
seats which were at stake in the bye-elections, the Union- 
ists now have the mortification of seeing the entire eighty- 
eight equally divided between the Liberals and themselves. 
If we compare the actual number of votes cast in the bye- 
elections, we find that the Liberals polled 196,000, the 
Unionists 179,000; that is, instead of a Unionist majority 
of 9,000, there now appears a Liberal majority of 15,000. 
That the Conservatives are well aware of their impending 
danger is shown by their concessions of late to public feel- 
ing in regard to legislation. Apart from the Irish question, 
the Conservatives have shown a disposition to consider, if 
not actually to adopt, steps which would formerly have 
been thought radical in the extreme. Even on the Irish 
question they have shown not a little leaning toward con- 
ciliation, as was shown by Mr. Balfour’s proposals for 
local government in Ireland. The Free Education Act 
was another step in the direction of Liberalism. Still 
another, and probably a more important, departure in Con- 
servative ideas is seen in the inclination to take some steps 
toward labor legislation. It is well known that the radi- 
cal wing of the Liberal party has long been impatient with 
the fact that the Irish question has pushed aside social 
and labor problems. It is not at all improbable—and it 
would be quite in line with the history of political methods 
in England—that the Conservative party may step in and 
make a strong effort to regain its lost popularity by going 
further in the direction of labor legislation than their oppo- 
nents have as yet seen fit to do. 
& 
There has been an epidemic of scandals in Canada this 
summer. First came that involving Sir Hector Langevin, 
the Minister of Public Works of the Dominion, showing 
that the patronage of his department had for years been at 
the disposal of a ring of corruptionists. Then followed, a 
fortnight since, the revelation that in Quebec the editor of 
a Liberal organ, who was in the confidence of the Ministry 
of the Province, had been paid $100,000 to secure an appro- 
priation of $280,000 in aid of the Baie de Chaleurs Rail- 
way. It is charged that one-half of this sum was used to 
pay the personal and political debts of different members 
of the Ministry, including the Premier. Last week two 
minor scandals were exhumed, the one revealing bribery in 
the Department of Public Printing at Ottawa, and the 
other indicating the grossest mismanagement in connection 
with the harbor works at Toronto. On Thursday, Premier 
Abbott announced that the Government had decided to 
appoint a royal commission, after the session, to investigate 
the wholesale irregularities in the civil service. All these 
revelations of corruption in Canada, however, give to 
Americans no right to point the finger of scorn. A few 
years ago our political life was notoriously far more corrupt 
than hers. In both countries this period of demoralization 
was inevitable, for in both the policy of tariffs in aid of 
manufactories, and subsidies in aid of railroads, made the 
line between legislating for public interests and legislating 
for private interests a very shadowy one. When it comes 
to be regarded as a matter of course that public office 
should be used as a means of promoting private fortunes, 
things are certain to go from bad to worse until the crash 
comes. 
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Commissioner Roosevelt’s report upon the assessment of 
Federal officers in Baltimore is an uncommonly interest. 
ing one. The election for which the assessments were 
made was not a contest between the Republican anq 
Democratic parties, but between different factions of the 
Republican party for ascendency at the primaries. Vic. 
tory at the primaries, says the report, was seemingly 
regarded as of more importance than victory at the polls, 
because it “ entitled” the dominant faction to the control 
of Federal patronage. Money and liquor flowed freely, 
Judges of election were arrested, and the police standing 
in one faction dragged voters of the others out of the 
lines. In many wards the election had to be stopped 
early in the day because of the disorder. But what 
entitles the election to especial prominence was not so 
much that the salaries of public officials were assessed, for 
a purpose as harmful to the party as to the public, as 
that those who levied the assessments did not hesitate to 
frankly avow the creed of political morality upon which 
they acted. One custom-house employee, in the course of 
his testimony, said: “ I don’t say I wouldn’t cheat in the 
primaries. Whoever gets two judges wins. . . . We do our 
cheating honorably. If they catch us at it, it’s all right; 
it’s fair. I even carried the box home with me on one 
occasion.” The satirists of popular government in Amer- 
ica have here been outdone by the court reporters. Not 
less significant of the methods which are inevitable where 
political appointments are managed by the politicians 
through personal favor, instead of by the public through 
impersonal law, is the testimony of Postmaster Johnson. 
This ran as follows : 

Mr. Johnson—People have put men in here over whom I have no 
control about the elections ; they’re independent of me. 

@.—You mean that a great many of the men here, although 
nominally appointed by you, are really put in by somebody else out- 
side? A.—They are recommended by outsiders, and they work for 
the men who put them in here and are under their control. 

Q.—Is that so generally in the non-classified service ? 
sir. 

Q.—The amount of it is that in making the non-classified appoint- 
ments you have to parcel them out to the different wards—the differ- 
ent ward leaders nominate men for the positions? A.—Yes, sir; 
there are about eighteen hundred applicants and about sixty places. 


A.—Yes, 


In other words, under the spoils system, officers are not 
only not under the control of the public, but not even of 
the appointees of the public. It is the furthest possible 
remove from popular self-government. 


& 


The celebration at Bennington, Vermont, last week was a 
double one, commemorating both the famous victory over 
Burgoyne and the admission of Vermont tothe Union. By 
a sensible disregard of exact dates—for the battle took 
place on August 16, 1777, and the admission of Vermont 
as a State legally dates from March 4, 1791—the two most 
interesting events in the State’s history were brought 
together before the minds of her people, and were worthily 
and suitably celebrated. The patriotism of Vermont has 
been as unswerving throughout her history as were Gen- 
eral Stark’s Green Mountain Boys before the British red- 
coats. In 1812 and again in 1861 she showed that the 
sturdy fighting qualities of Revolutionary times were still 
hers. Indeed, in our last war as in our first, Vermont 
furnished much more than its due quota of troops. Its peo- 
ple have been invariably noted for their genuine patriot- 
ism, and their influence on the other States and Territories 
to which they have emigrated in such large numbers has 
been wholesome and genuinely American. The battle 
monument just dedicated stands for a remembrance of 
brave deeds and unswerving loyalty. Vermont was the 
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first addition to the original confederacy of thirteen States, 
and the delay in its admission was due to no fault of its 
own, but to the jealousy—oddly as it sounds now—of our 
own State of New York. The exercises at Bennington 
were imposing and interesting; the chief oration was 
delivered by ex-Minister Phelps, who spoke fervently and 
with the true ring of patriotism. Its substance was well 
expressed in a motto over one of the triumphal arches: 
“The best legacy of Vermont's first century is her sons 


and her daughters.” 
@ 


As we go to press, it is stated that thirty-five bodies have 
been removed from the ruins of the building which collapsed 
on Park Place, in this city, on Saturday last, and it is esti- 
mated that at least as many more are still buried beneath 
the heavy presses and masses of building material. As the 
uncertainty hanging about the horrible disaster begins to 
clear up, it appears more and more probable that there was 
no explosion of any kind, but that the building, none too 
strong originally, was overweighted with exceedingly heavy 
lithograph and printing presses in the two upper stories, 
and with immense piles of paper—which in the bulk is of 
greater weight than one not used to seeing or handling it 
in that form would imagine. The presses, too, all worked 
in the same direction, toward the front of the building, thus 
keeping up a continuous and severe racking and straining 
of the walls. There has been published no evidence to 
show that the building was not originally strong enough 
for the ordinary office and shop purposes for which it was 
intended. It would be premature to express a positive 
opinion before the matter is thoroughly sifted, as it doubt- 
less will be by the coroner’s jury; but the evidence now 
seems to point toward the reckless and criminal misuse of 
a building for unsuitable purposes as the real cause of* the 
heart-rending killing and torturing of so many human 
beings. It is certainly clear that the powers of our build- 
ing inspectors are not adequate. The force is too small 
to carefully inspect all buildings with reasonable frequency ; 
the inspectors are too often ward politicians rather than 
experts ; and the law gives them power—in regard to over- 
loading and misuse of buildings—only to warn and advise, 
not to command and enforce. It is of even more impor- 
tance that this disaster should lead to new legislation and 
a thorough examination of the perhaps hundreds of other 
overloaded buildings in the lower part of the city, than 
that the exact burden of the guilt in this particular case 
should be ascertained and the wrong-doers punished. 


& 


Last week a public bath-house was opened on the East 
Side in this city by the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. By the co-operation of the 
City Mission the lot had been secured and over six thou- 
sand dollars raised, and this sum was increased to twenty- 
five thousand by the exertions of the Committee of the 
Association. The building is a handsome two-story 
structure, containing twenty-five-bath-rooms. For five cents 
each bather is supplied with soap and towel, and allowed to 
remain twenty minutes. The average attendance last week 
was about three hundred a day. If this attendance con- 
tinues, similar institutions will be established in other quar- 
ters. Against its continuance is the fact that the novelty of 
the bath-house is not yet worn off, and that some of the 
small boys of the neighborhood come in two and three 
times a day to bathe. In favor of its continuance, however, 
is the fact that on the first days no women came at all, 
but that their attendance is increasing so rapidly that it 
will probably soon outnumber that of the men. When the free 
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swimming-baths along the docks are closed for the winter, 
the new bathing-house will be a much more needed institu- 
tion. We are glad to record the part taken by the City 
Mission in inaugurating this promising experiment. In the 
order of time, cleanliness is next before godliness, and we 
are glad to see it recognized in this way. At the begin- 
ning of this week the Demilt Dispensary followed the 
example set, and opened several bath-rooms on practically 
the same conditions. In the work of humanizing life in the 
poorer districts, free baths must follow free schools and 
free parks. We have been glad to notice in the city of 
Baltimore an agitation for free water, which will make 
possible, for a large part of the people, bath-rooms in their 


own houses. 
® 


A novel experiment in street-cleaning that has aroused 
interest in New York was made last Saturday when Hester 
Street, a thickly populated and somewhat disreputable 
thoroughfare in one of the most squalid districts of the 
city, was flushed with water from the hydrants, after having 
been thoroughly swept. The experiment was a success ; 
Sunday morning found Hester Street clean for the first time 
in years. This experiment was made through the per- 
sistent effort of the Street-Cleaning Aid Association, an 
organization of women, assisted by an advisory board: of 
men. ‘lhis organization interests the residents of districts 
in which it works in its efforts to keep the streets clean, 
and has succeeded in calling into active co-operation 
with it the women of the districts to which it has confined 
its efforts this year. The Street-Cleaning Aid Association, at 
one of its meetings, reported the violations of the law in one 
precinct, giving the number of the house, sometimes the 
name of the owner, and the kind of nuisance maintained. 
This report was given to the police captain of the precinct, 
and three days later every nuisance had disappéared. The 
captain declares that the streets of his precinct were never 
so clean, and that this is due in a great measure to the 
care and co-operation of the tenants and owners of 
property who have been aroused by the Association. 
Health statistics indicate an improved condition of the 
health of the people in the section of the city where the 
Association has been at work. ‘The results of the work of 
the Association suggest the advisability of putting women 
on the boards of street commissioners in our great cities. 

® 

A remarkable series of outrages by Turkish brigands is 
reported by cable. The methods are those once used by 
the Italian brigands, which have helped out the plots of so 
many romances. In reading the story of these recent imi- 
tations of the operations so humorously described by 
Edmond About in his “ King of the Mountains,” one would 
be amused, if it were not for the serious consequences 
involved. It seems that these mountain brigands have 
singled out foreigners for their prey. In one case they 


, descended to a farm cultivated by a Frenchman, seized the 


farmer and his steward, carried them off to the mountains, 
and, in the end, dispatched the steward with a letter to the 
French Ambassador, demanding a ransom of $23,000 for 
his employer, under threats of death. The steward, after 
some delay, was sent back into the mountains with the 
ransom demanded, but neither he nor his employer has 
yet been heard of. In two other cases the brigands have 
made use of the railway, imitating, after a fashion, the 
methods of our Western desperadoes. On June 1 last an 
express train was derailed, and several German and English 
tourists captured ; and they were released only after the 
payment of the sum of $40,090. In the very latest case 
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reported, an Italian railway inspector was abducted, and 
the body of a murdered workman was: found near by, it 
being supposed that he was killed in order to prevent him 
from putting the authorities on the track of the brigands. 
The notoriously lax methods of the Turkish police will 
soon be quickened by pressure brought to bear from foreign 
powers if this kind of thing is allowed to continue. Simul- 
taneously, American papers give a perhaps imaginative 
account of the discovery of a burglars’ syndicate, or “trust,” 
as it is called, though it seems to us rather in its methods 
to resemble a trades union. According to the story, this 
“trust” was formed in New York by a confidence-man 
about a year ago. He had a theory that burglars, safe- 
breakers, pickpockets, sneaks, and so on, could operate 
with better success if they joined their forces. He there- 
fore formed an association of twenty-five men, at the head 
of whom he placed himself, acting as center of corre- 
spondence and general manager. He then formed a capital 
stock of $5,000, and proposes to map out routes, send out 
spies, and carry on the group of peculiar occupations he 
controls systematically, and, he believes, safely. This is 
“ organized industry ” with a vengeance! 
@ 

The recent history of Egyptian exploration includes a 
number of discoveries of the utmost interest both from the 
archeological and the literary standpoint. The record of 
what has been accomplished by Mr. Petrie and his asso- 
ciates has been prepared and published by Professor 
Mahaffy, of Dublin, assisted by Professor Sayce. It appears 
that the much-talked-of discovery in Greece ofa treatise 
by Aristotle is at least rivaled, if not surpassed, by the 
finding in Egypt of such literary and classical treasures as 
a fragment of Plato’s “ Phedo,” and a part of the last act 
of a play or tragic poem by Euripides, which has long been 
sought for but never found. Still another interesting 
manuscript contains thirty-five hexameter verses of the 
Iliad, differing materially from the earliest manuscript 
hitherto known. Many other fragments and some legal 
documents have been discovered, dating usually in the 
third century before Christ, and throwing a strong and new 
light on the social condition of Egypt:at that time. The 
way in which these discoveries were made is curious in the 
extreme. Mr. Petrie found out that a considerable num- 
ber of mummy-cases were made, not of wood or papier maché, 
but of sheets of manuscript pasted one over the other 
until the proper thickness was obtained. After repeated 
trials, he was able to strip off these sheets of manuscript, 
one by one, to cleanse and restore them, and finally to 
make them legible. It would be hard to say where the 
possibilities of future classical discoveries in this direction 
may end. There seems to be opened up an entirely new 
source of information about the long-buried past. 


@ 


The “Evening Post” reports some very interesting 
results of Rear-Admiral Belknap’s survey of sections of 


the Pacific Ocean, preparatory to the laying of the ‘ 


Pacific Telegraph Cable. The soundings which have 
been taken have revealed the existence of a depression 
of great depth and length along the east coast of Japan 
and the Kurile Islands; a depression greater in extent 
than has heretofore been discovered in any of the great 
oceans. Thirty miles off the coast of Japan the waters 
deepened more than eighteen hundred fathoms, and on the 
following cast of the lead the wire broke after 4,663 
fathoms had been run out without reaching bottom. 
Thermometers especially prepared for deep-sea soundings 
were destroyed by the pressure. Five miles and a quarter, 
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the depth of the cast, revealed the deepest water yet found 
on the globe. This depression will present very great 
difficulties to the successful laying of the cable, and 
very interesting problem in marine engineering is thys 
brought before the scientific world. 

@ 

The “ Herald” of Chicago, commenting on Herbert 
Spencer’s apparent retraction of positions hitherto cited 
as favorable to the single tax, and commending that 
retraction, although it involves the great philosopher, in 
the editor’s opinion, in “saying an undisputed thing in 
such a solemn way,” is authority for some facts which, 
despite the “ Herald’s” disclaimer, will be popularly re. 
garded as giving considerable ground for the single tax 
theory. Thus it tells its readers of one Ohio millionaire 
who owns a tract of sixty thousand acres of land in 
Nebraska, and a syndicate of Northern capitalists who 
own a tract of land in Louisiana containing a million and 
a half acres of land. The tendency to concentration of 
land in England and Ireland has long since been pointed 
out. Whether the instances which the “Herald” gives 
are indications of a tendency in America, it is perhaps too 
early yet to determine; but that there is a tendency to 
land concentration, which the single land tax, or even a 
modification of the single land tax, would effectually neutral- 
ize, can hardly be doubtful. 

& 


GENERAL News.—A terrible hurricane visited the Island 
of Martinique on Tuesday of last week. It is believed 
that over two hundred people were killed in the coast 
towns, and the loss of life in the interior must have been 
very great. The suffering among the poorer inhabitants 
whose homes have been destroyed is extensive. On 
Saturday of last week the French and British war fleets 
were reviewed by Queen Victoria off Spithead. The naval 
review was followed by an exchange of international cour- 
tesies and by festivities on a grand scale. The financial 
crisis in Portugal has grown more acute the past week. It 
is reported that gold and silver have been almost entirely 
withdrawn from circulation. The scientists sent out by 
our Government to experiment in the far West as to the 
possibility of producing rain by artificial means have, it is 
stated, met with some satisfactory and encouraging results. 
The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science began its annual meeting at Washington last week. 
General W. L. Bragg, a member of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, died at Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J,, 
on August 21. Cable dispatches from Africa state 
that Emin Pasha has defeated the dervishes in an 
important battle, and has reoccupied the old stations in 
the Equatorial Province. The Peruvian Cabinet has 
resigned. Further fighting is reported in Chili. It 
is stated that President Balmaceda has ordered all 
the available forces in the province of Valparaiso to 
concentrate at the capital, and 4,000 troops, stationed 
at Coquimbo, to proceed against Iquique. The 
Canadian Minister of Finance, Mr. Foster, has written 
to the Halifax Board of Trade regarding Mr. Blaine’s new 
reciprocity treaty with Spain, saying: “ My reading of the 
treaty convinces me that up to January 1, 1892, there can 
be no doubt of our being entitled to equal treatment with 
the United States, even on the contention of the United 
States that reciprocity treaties are not subject to the ‘ most 
favored nation’ conditions, on the ground of equivalent 
compensations being given ; for, up to that date, the United 
States gives nothing to Spain that she dloes not give by 
tariff law to the world.” vetie 
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President Harrison on Silver 


PRESIDENT HARRISON is strongest, not when advocating 
ideas of his own, but when formulating the ideas which are 
common to us all. This was illustrated by the admiration 
which he won from all parties by his speeches in the South 
as contrasted with his failure to win even the admiration of 
his own party by the messages which he sent to Congress. 
It was again, and yet more notably, illustrated last week 
by his remarks upon silver at Albany, New York, where he 
had been welcomed by the Democratic Mayor of the city 
and the Democratic Governor of the State. They were 
too brief and too important to permit condensation : 

“J do not intend,” he said, “to enter upon any subject that can 
excite division, but I do believe that the general Government is 
solemnly charged with the duty of seeing that the money issued by it 
is always and everywhere maintained at par. I believe that I speak 
that which is the common thought of us all when I say that every dol- 
lar, whether paper or coin, issued or stamped by the general Govern- 
ment should always and everywhere be as good as any other dollar. I 
am sure that we would all shun that condition of things into which 
many peoples of the past have drifted, and of which we have had in 
one of the great South American countries a recent example—the dis- 
tressed and hopeless condition into which all business enterprises fall 
when a nation issues an irredeemable or depreciated money. The 
necessities of a great war alone can excuse that. Iam one of those that 
believe that these men from your shops, these farmers remote from 
money centers, have the largest interest of all people in the world in 
having a dollar that is worth 100 cents every day in the year, and only 
such. If by any chance we should fall into a condition where one 
dollar is not so good as another, I venture the assertion that that poorer 
dollar will do its first errand in paying some poor laborer for his work. 
Therefore, in the conduct of our public affairs, I feel pledged, for one, 
that all the influences of the Government should be on the side of giv- 
ing the people only good money, and just as much of that kind as we 
can get.” 

Since ex-President Cleveland’s letter to the Reform Club 
there has been no public utterance upon the silver ques- 
tion one-half so significant. In spite of the Blaine resolu- 
tion in the Pennsylvania platform adopted last week, and 
in spite of the hostility of the Farmers’ Alliance to Mr. 
Cleveland, Harrison and Cleveland are the most probable 
candidates of the two great parties next year. In the 
event of their renomination the passage of a free silver bill 
is indefinitely postponed. Nothing, surely, could be more 
explicit than the pledge of President Harrison to veto such 
a measure if presented to him. 

Comparing the Reform Club letter and the short 
address at Albany, the former was magnificently courageous 
as a declaration of war; the latter is marvelously diplo- 
matic as an arbitrament of peace. Even the free-coinage 
men will assent to the doctrine that “every dollar, whether 
paper or coin, issued and stamped by the general Govern- 
ment, should always and everywhere be as good as every 
other dollar.” All of their recent declarations point to 
this. The Pennsylvania Republicans, professing to be 
bimetallists, declared in favor of a tariff which would pre- 
vent the debasement of the currency which must follow 
“if this Nation is made the dumping-ground for all the 


_ Silver in the world.” The Maryland Democrats, instead of 


passing a free-coinage resolution, adopted a plank declaring 
that the gold and silver coins must be kept upon a parity. 
In Iowa, where a free-coinage plank was inserted into the 
Democratic platform, Governor Boies, in his letter of accept- 
nce, referred to the fear in some quarters that the two metals 
might drift apart and the gold be driven out of circulation, 
and urged that the people could be trusted to adopt such 
subsequent legislation as would keep them together. This 
could, of course, be effected. If, after the free coinage of 
two hundred millions of silver, it was found that gold was 
commanding a premium and disappearing, the further 
Coinage of silver could be suspended, and the coin already 
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issued could be kept on a par with gold, just as the green- 
backs and bank-notes are now kept on a par with it. 
The public would have lost what the mine-owners had 
gained, but creditors would not be robbed. These declara- 
tions bring out the truth which we have believed from the 
first, that the demand for free coinage is not a dishonest 
demand. It is urged, not in the desire of a dollar which is 
worth but ninety cents, but in the belief that the country 
needs more money, and that silver should be used to supply 
that need. 

The West and the South have rendered the country a 
great service by the steadfastness with which they have 
urged the Nation’s need of more money, and the injury to 
debtors which would ensue if gold alone were used to sup- 
ply that need. The use of silver and paper have pre- 
vented a lengthening of the unit in which all debts are 
measured. But, as President Harrison says, the increased 
use of silver and paper can be accepted only under such 
conditions as will make sure that the silver and the paper 
shall be on a par with gold. The West and the East 
ought each to consider the other enough to meet upon the 
proposition that “all the influence of the Government 
should be on the side of giving the people only good 
money, and as much of that kind as we can get.” 


% 


Nerves or Soul? 


Mr. BEECHER used to illustrate the noisy but barren 
activity of a certain class of people by comparing them to 
bumblebees, which make a prodigious stir but lay up no 
honey. There is an immense class of bumblebees in this 
country ; people who are always doing something but 
never achieve anything, and whose life is an incessant 
activity barren of permanent results. This failure to make 
real achievement rises from a shallow and false idea of 
life ; the idea that all of life lies in doing, and that any 
kind of doing is good. There is a great deal of doing 
that is not only not good, but distinctly bad; or, at the 
very best, sheer waste of time. A very considerable 
amount of what is regarded by some people as intellectual 
and religious activity is pure nervous excitability ; there is 
neither intellect nor soul init. There are a great many 
people who belong to countless clubs of every sort and 
fashion, forthe study of Browning, and Ibsen, and art, and 
ethics, and esoteric Buddhism, who put the least possible 
amount of brains into their activity ; whose activity has, in 
fact, no intellectual quality whatever, but is purely nervous 
restlessness. These people have become chronically in- 
ebriated with doing. They must be doing, although that 
which they do amounts to nothing. Repose, meditation, 
thought, and growth are things which do fot enter into 
their lives. They are always running, always out of breath ; 
but they never’ reach any definite point, and they 
never see anything by the way. They are pursued bya 
demon of restlessness, and condemned to wander forever 
without repose or refreshment. It is to be feared that 
there is a great deal of so-called religious activity which is 
of the same sort. It is mere nervous restlessness; the 
incessant activity of people who have no other resource; 
to whom thorough Bible study, quiet meditation, serious 
thought, strenuous moral struggle, are as if they were not; 
people who rush about from one religious activity to 
another, from organization to organization, from commit- 
tee to committee, from meeting to meeting, but whose 
spiritual life has as little volume and force as a mountain 
brook in August, which is simply a noisy thread of water 
through a course which it fills only with sound. To really 
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live, one must. put both thought and emotion before action ; 
to really achieve anything, action must be the flowering of 
deep things in the nature, not a mere putting forth of the 


hands for the sake of occupation. It is wise for all those 
who find themselves intensely occupied to stop and ask 
themselves whether their occupation is a matter of nerves 
or a matter of mind and soul. If it is a matter of nerves, 
it indicates physical disorder, and medical advice ought to 
be sought at once. If it is a matter of mind and soul, it 
indicates the highest degree of healthfulness. 


% 
The Place of Tradition 


Ir is not strange that, to men of conservative temper, 
the treatment which the traditions of the Church receive 
at the hands of their more progressive brethren seems 
both irreverent and revolutionary. The candid radical, if 
he be reflective as well as candid, must concede that the 
conservative too often has good ground for entertaining 
this opinion. He whose motto is /” medias res veritas, 
and who accordingly ventures to take a stand between two 
hostile forces facing each other, need not be surprised if 
each mistakes him for an emissary of the other, and both 
alike assail him ; or, if he avoids this fate, he may fall into 
the worse one of being regarded by both as a trimmer and 
a coward. Nevertheless, we shall hazard this possible 
danger, by venturing to declare that neither the assailant 
nor the defender of traditional opinions is in the right, 
and that the true attitude of mind regarding them is 
neither that of obeisance nor that of contempt. 

It is neither possible nor desirable for every man to 
investigate the grounds of every opinion which he enter- 
tains. If this were necessary, no intellectual advance would 
ever be possible. Each generation would be required to 
toil as painfully as its predecessor to acquire the same 
knowledge, and any general reserve and large bequest of 
information would be impossible. We all hold a far 
greater number of convictions upon the testimony of others 
than we have acquired by our own individual processes of 
investigation; thus the world grows rich in knowledge as 
in material resource, and each age bequeaths to its children 
its own acquirements, leaving them free to make new 
acquirements to bequeath in turn to their successors. Thus 
the great majority of our opinions are, and ought to be, 
traditional opinions ; that is, they have been handed down 
to us by past generations, and are accepted by us on our 
general faith in the intelligence of our fellow-men. 

But because we ought to have a respect for these tra- 
ditional opinions, bequeathed to us by an ancestry whose 
intelligence and virtue are our pride, it does not follow 
that to question these opinions is to cast obloquy upon 
the men from whom we have received them. Because we 
have a right to receive traditional opinions without ques- 
tioning, it does not follow that we are obliged so to do. 
Our right to accept them does not deprive us of a right to 
re-investigate them. These are two concurrent rights. 
Indeed, he pays the greatest reverence to the past, not who 
says that its traditions may not be inquired into, but who 
fearlessly and gladly subjects them to the most searching 
inquisition. 

It is not, for instance, laid upon every reader of Shake- 
speare as a duty to re-investigate the question whether 
Shakespeare wrote “ Hamlet” because a modern critic 
insists that he has proved that “ Hamlet” was written by 
Lord Bacon. We hold the judgment of the ages by no so 
slight tenure. Undisturbed possession has an authority in 
the realm of ideas as well as in that of material things ; 
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and we have a right to continue to assume the Shake. 
spearean authorship of the dramas which bear Shakespeare's 
name, unless a case is made out against this traditional 
opinion such as secures the approval of experts who have 
the time and opportunity for literary study which are 
denied to most of us. But if a Society organized for the 
study of Shakespeare, and for making his plays familiar to 
others, were to exclude from its fellowship one of its mem. 
bers, whose only offense was that his study of Shake. 
speare’s plays had led him to conclude that Bacon wrote 
them, in whole or in part, the result would be, not only 
a deserved contempt for the Society, but also a wakening 
suspicion that the offénding member had more reasons for 
his opinions than the Society was willing to acknowledge, 
In precisely like manner, the reader of the Bible has a right 
to assume that the Apostle John wrote the Fourth Gospel, 
That opinion has prevailed in the Church—that is, among 
all men interested in the question—for many centuries. It 
has been investigated and re-investigated again and again 
by careful and conscientious students, the great majority 
of whom have, with a singular unanimity, confirmed this 
current opinion. Sucha result is not to be carelessly tossed 
aside as of no consequence, at the demand of any casual 
doubter. It is to be held as an assumed fact ; but it is to 
be held with a perfect and fearless wiilingness that any 
and every one should re-examine the grounds on which 
that opinion stands. And to turn a man out of church 
because, as the result of such investigation, he challenges 
the traditional belief, is only to emphasize his challenge 
and create the suspicion that the challenged opinion can- 
not endure inquiry. We take the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel as an illustration, because the writer of these lines 
has made a personal investigation into that question, and 
has reached the independent conclusion that John’s author- 
ship is as certain as that of any manuscript of equal antiquity. 
But the same principle would apply to every other traditional 
opinion in theology and Biblical criticism. 

We, then, advise the great majority of our readers to 
assume the correctness of the traditional opinions of the 
Church, and to rest quietly thereon, while the minority of 
experts re-investigate such of those opinions as modern 
scholarship has called in question. It is not the duty of 
each individual to conduct such an inquiry for himself. 
Few of us have the time, the opportunity, or the necessary 
preparation. One need not be a literary expert in order 
to be a devout Christian. It is only necessary that he 
should give every encouragement to those who are experts 
to conduct such inquiries as devolve upon them, without 
the fear of obloquy and without being blinded by that 
passionate partisanship which in battle always arises to 
obscure the vision. 


Cromwell and the Puritans 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I think you have some old Puritans among your readers who . 
would like to subscribe for the full-size portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well which we propose to hang in the Old South Meeting-House 
in Boston. 

Cromwell is said to have governed England and loved New 
England; and this is perfectly true. There is no good memo- 
rial of Cromwell now in Boston, and some gentlemen and ladies 
interested in the Old South Meeting-House propose to hang this 
portrait on its wall. 

Nearly one-half the sum needed has already been promised, 
and we shall be glad of any contributions, large or small, from 
any Puritan who reads The Christian Union. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 
SouTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BosTON. 
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The Spectator 
Among the Hills.—II. 


New England is pre-eminently the lake country of the United 
States, but it can produce few rivals of the Canadian Lake 
Memphremagog. I call it Canadian because Canada is fortu- 
nate enough to possess within its borders the lion’s share of this 
beautiful body of water, including the mountains and the princi- 
pal islands, and because the social atmosphere of the lake is 
Canadian. As soon as you board the boat at Newport, Vt., 
you begin quite naturally to talk of “the States” with the 
French-Canadian pilét, whom you find quite affable for a “ man 
at the wheel.” Lacking the bold and lofty headlands of Lake 
George, the fine expanses and the picturesque mountain views 
of Champlain, and the unexpected vistas and island wealth of 
Winnipesaukee, Lake Memphremagog—conveniently abbre- 
viated to “Magog ” by the natives—has yet a soft picturesqueness, 
a various beauty ef low wooded shores and gently curving 
mountains and shapely islands, which give it high rank among 
the beautiful lakes of the world. Mr. Barrows’s “ The Shay- 
backs in Camp ” has made the lovers of outdoor life familiar 
with Memphremagog, but imitators of the Shaybacks have not 
been so numerous as to mar the sylvan symmetry of the lake’s 
shores, which are marked in but few places by tents or other 
habitations of man. 
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The Spectator’s party consists of three, and they have been 
walking a week before they get to Memphremagog. In this 
brief time they have been seeing something new every day, and 
adding fresh negatives and positives to their large collec- 
tion of experiences. Some of these impressions, as now devel- 
oped, are as follows : 

Northern Vermont is a prosperous-looking section. The 
“deserted farms” are few and far between—in the valleys, at 
least. The farm-houses are neat and substantial, freshly painted 
oftentimes, with large panes of glass in the windows and with 
wire screen doors, and betoken thrift and taste. 

The farmers are usually intelligent, manly-looking fellows, some 
of them owning good stock. The farmers’ boys and girls are 
usually bright and healthy-looking, and bear evidence that the 
schoolmaster is abroad—or at home—in Vermont. The farm- 
ers’ wives oftentimes seem “dragged out,” with less alertness 
and intelligence about every-day affairs than their husbands 
and children, Our next great sociai reformer must answer the 
query: How shall the farmer’s wife be saved from the ennui of 
solitary confinement in an isolated farm-house ? 

The people in the rural districts really believe in the prohibition 


law. What is more, they enforce it. At one farm-house where 


we stopped to get a drink of milk, the people were really hurt 
when we asked if they made any cider for their harvest hands. 
At another, we were treated to cider so well watered that a 
Rechabite need not have refused it. At none of the village 
hotels was liquor furnished. 


@ 

Wood is still plentiful in these districts. At one sawmill 
where we stopped we were told that “slabs "—z.e., the outside 
planks, having the bark on, sawn from the logs—were sold at 
ten cents a cord, and good cord-wood would be delivered at one 
dollar a cord. Wood is used as fuel on some of the steamboats 
and some of the railways. 

It is a good plan for pedestrians to lay out their route care- 
fully before they start, with days and dates decided upon. But 
let them leave two or three days blank at the end of their calen- 
dar, so that the trip may be prolonged at any point which is 
unexpectedly interesting, or where unfavorable weather prevents 
carrying out the programme on the day allotted. 

A gossamer rubber coat is as good as a medium weight or a 
mackintosh, so far as keeping out the rain goes—none of them 
is of much use. A change of undergarments is more useful, if 
you have to meet a heavy storm. Query: How about an oil- 
skin coat, or a tarpaulin, such as sailors wear? 


3 
And now we go up—up—up Owl’s Head Mountain. It is not 
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as clear as we could wish, but we hope on, hope ever—or, as 
our humorist says, hop on, hop over. 

The path is steep, but our hearts faint not, for we must be 
down again at eleven o’clock, or miss the boat and mix up our 
programme. 

Begin the sharp climb slowly—it’s easier on the unaccus- 
tomed heart and lungs. Rest little and often. 

Don’t let the “ professional ” shame you out of taking a stick. 
It gives you three legs to climb with, clears the cobwebs away 
from the path before you, pushes the brush aside, and when you 
are on the highway it makes the boldest canine heart choose 
the better part of valor. 

Be sure to inquire, before you start, about the springs along 
the way. A cool, sweet draught is never more appreciated than 
after an hour’s climbing. Be careful not to stir up the pensive 
bacterium when you dip. 

Now we are nearing the summit. The trees grow sparser. 
The tip-top point of even a 3s ooo-foot mountain seems a long 
way from the base. 

In a moment the view will burst upon us. How expectant 
we are! We will not look behind us; we will save all for the 
last fine rapture: 

Alas! the merciless fog settles down upon us, and grows upon 
the place until the trees seem ghosts, and we drip with clammy 
perspiration at the sight, as does everything else. The , impene- 
trable fog-bank shuts off our view of all but the rocks around 
our feet, and, after a half-hour’s fruitless waiting, we reluctantly 
retrace our steps, in order to get down on time. 

When we reach the boat—eas/e / as our Dominie says; 
Owl’s Head is clear, the sun is shining, the distant peaks are 
visible—and we go aboard reflecting on the disadvantages of a 
“ programme.” 
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But noble Moosilauke (or Moosilauk, to spell it phonetically) 
is kinder. When we reach its fine bald summit, 4,800 feet 
above tide-water, we see our Memphremagog mountain—either 
Owl’s Head or Orford—a hundred miles to the north, clearly 
outlined through the bold W of Willoughby Notch. A hundred 
miles west we see Whiteface and Marcy, in the Adirondacks, 
and in the east old Washington and many another giant of the 
White Hills. A perfect view, worth all our tramping to 
see. 

But beware of the descent of Moosilauke by the North Wood- 
stock path. 

We set out merrily at 9:45 to travel the “nine miles,” intend- 
ing to have dinner at the Deer Park Hotel at 1:30, and take the 
south-bound train at 3:40. We are so confident that we goa 
mile out of our way to see the vast Jobildunk ravine—and we 
are not sorry we went. 

But the pedestrian will notice that his downward path seems 
longer than the ascending one. Facélis descensus Averni is not 
true in its application to mountain paths. We plod on inter- 
minably through the trees. The path is snared with roots— 
treacherous and slippery. “Man down!” is a frequent cry. 
The trouble is, he does not go down far enough. 

We meet a fellow-pedestrian tramping up the mountain, all 
alone. We tell him how long is the road we have traveled, and 
he retorts that we will miss our dinner unless we go faster than 
we have come. We push on. 

We leave the piny forests, and likewise the clear path, and 
enter the perennial woods, which strew their leaves impartially on 
path and not-path. 

1:30. We enter the bog. 

2:30. We leave the bog. 

3:00. We strike the valley road, and find we have two miles 
yet to travel. 

3:15. We abandon the hope of the hotel dinner, and buy 
three quarts of milk and three pans of biscuit at a farm-house. 

3:20. We move on. 

3:38. We reach the post-office, having traveled eighteen 
miles, according to the unanimous agreement. 

3:40. The Spectator reaches the railroad station, and pre- 
vails on the conductor to hold the train till 3:42, when his com- 
panions arrive, and we are homeward bound! 
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Workingmen’s Insurance Laws 


Their Operation in Germany’ 
By G. W. Hinman, Ph.D. 


MPEROR WILLIAM I. gave State Socialism its 

Magna Charta three years after the passage of 

the repressive laws against the Social Demo- 

crats. ‘We expressed our belief last February,” 

he said in his message of November 17, 1881, 

“that attempts to heal social evils are to be made 

not only by means of repressive measures against 

Social Democratic excesses, but also by contemporaneous 

positive measures for bettering the condition of the working 
classes.” “QOur present sovereign,” explained Prince 
Bismarck to the Reichstag six weeks later, “is animated 
by the noble ambition to put his hand in his old age to 
the work of assuring to the least favored and weakest of 
our fellow-citizens ... at least a decided amelioration 
of their condition, in order that they may, in the future, 
feel assured that they can rely upon help from the State.” 

These words of the two founders of the present German 
Empire mark the beginning, as well as the spirit, of the 
first period of the era of radical social reform in Germany. 
The period was in its golden days when Bismarck de- 
clared: “Yes, I recognize unconditionally the right to 
work.” It was merged in the second period by the issuing 
of the famous labor rescripts of Emperor William II., and 
by the retirement of Prince Bismarck. The three typical 
products of its intellectual and political life were the laws 
for the insurance of workingmen against illness, against 
accident, and against invalidism and old age. The first 
two laws went into effect some years ago, and the practical 
operation of their provisions has been described in several 
official reports. The law for insurance against invalidism 
and old age, more radical and comprehensive than the 
other two combined, was first introduced in the practice 
last January 1. It is the keystone of the arch which 
Prince Bismarck and Emperor William I. built, and on 
which they relied for the support of the Imperial structure 
against the attacks of Social Democratic agitators. 

The law for insurance against illness dates from June 15, 
1883. The object of it is the support of the laborer while 
he is incapacitated, by a more or less ‘acute disease, to 
earn a living. It is compulsory, and most German wage- 
workers are subject to its obligations. To facilitate the 
execution of it, the workingmen are organized in unions. 
Provincial benefit associations for miners, guild benefit 
associations for journeymen and apprentices, and independ- 
ent working people’s benefit associations, which were in 
operation when the law was in force, were adapted to its 
requirement. Wage-earners, subject to the compulsion of 
the law and not in one of these three classes of organiza- 
tions, were grouped in local trade associations. Every 
large factory or building concern organized its employees 
into such a union. Communal insurance was obligatory 
on all persons liable under the law and not included in 
one of the groups mentioned. What does the member of 
an insurance union get in case of illness? Free medical 
attendance, including dentistry, medicines, and such 
simple surgical contrivances as crutches, trusses, etc., 
periodical payments of fifty per cent. of his assessed 
wages, and, in the event of death, a sum equal to twenty 
times the wages of a local day-laborer for certain specified 
survivors. Altogether he receives the equivalent of seventy- 
five per cent. of his assessed wages. The subscriptions of 
members vary in the different groups of unions. Members 
of the communal associations are assessed between one and 
one and a half per cent. of the wages of a local day-laborer. 
Members of factory, guild, building, and local trade asso- 
ciations are taxed between two and three per cent. of the 
average wages in their respective occupations. However, 
only one-third of the excess of earings over $1 per day 


1 This article will be followed by one from the pen of Professor E. W. Bemis 
on Worki *s Insurance in this country.—Ebs. C. U. 


can be insured. That is, wages of $1.60 per day, for 
instance, would be reckoned as if only $1.20 per day, 
The maximum assessment for communal associations is, 
therefore, 24 per cent.; for all others, excepting miners’ 
unions, 4% per cent. By these assessments two-thirds of 
the amount required are raised. The other third is paid, 
in each case, by the employer. No workingman is obliged 
to do anything, save work, to get himself insured. In 
taking work he becomes insured, and his employer deducts 
the required subscription from his weekly wages. The 
employer bears the expense of management, and is chair. 
man of the executive committee chosen by the workingmen, 
In the meetings of each association the firm’s votes are 
counted as equal to the votes of one-half the members 
present. The firm, however, has no vote and is not 
present in the meeting at which the workingmen elect 
their representatives to the executive committee. All the 
books of every association are open to the authorities 
appointed to inspect them. According to an official report 
recently published, the total number of associations on 
January 1, 1889, was 20,468; the number of insured, 
5,516,461. Inthe year 1888-89, 1,762,520 cases, with a 
total of 29,528,770 days of illness, were cared for; the 
expenditures for treatment and pensions were some $15,- 
200,000, and for administration $1,100,000 ; 12,993 asso- 
ciations had on January 1 a total reserve fund of $12,200, 
000. 

The insurance against accident was intended to supple- 
ment the insurance against illness. The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act of January 21, 1873, had been found to give 
workingmen only formal rights. The legal process of 
obtaining compensation from employers for injuries was so 
long and expensive that the great mass of wage-earners 
were practically unprotected. The Accident Insurance 
Act of July 6, 1884, however, laid the basis of the right to 
compensation for injuries in the public law and not in the 
private liability of the employer. It application was made 
compulsory in the classes included within the scope of the 
Illness Insurance Act. It was so framed as to go in 
operation first when the provisions of the Illness Insurance 
Act had been exhausted. It begins to afford support to the 
insured at the expiration of the thirteen weeks covered by 


‘the illness insurance, and contemplates cases of partial or 


total disablement and death. The organs for the detailed 
administration of this act are employers’ trades~associa- 
tions, under the supervision of the Imperial Insurance 
Board in Berlin. The compensation to the insured in case 
of partial or total disablement, or to his survivors in 
case of death, is a certain percentage of his wages. In 
cases of total disablement, the pension till death is 66% 
per cent.; in case of death, 20 per cent. to the widow, 15 
per cent. to each fatherless child till its fifteenth year, 20 per 
cent. to each fatherless and motherless child till its fifteenth 
year, 20 per cent. till death to living ancestors dependent 
for support on the deceased. A lump sum equal to twenty 
times the daily wages is paid for burial expenses, and a 
considerable final amount is given to the widow on re 
marriage. For a workingman earning $5 a week, for instance, 
the schedule would be approximately as follows: Total 
disablement, monthly pension of $13.50; burial expenses, 
$16.50; widow’s monthly pension, $4.25 ; monthly pension 
of fatherless child till fifteenth year, $3.25 ; monthly pension 
of fatherless and motherless child till fifteenth year, $4.25; 
monthly pension of living ancestors, under indicated con- 
ditions, $4.25; amount to widow on remarriage, $150. 
All expenses of the accident insurance associations are 
met by the employers. The workingmen do not contribute 
a cent. Every employer is assessed annually by his asso- 
ciation in proportion to the amount of wages he has paid out 
in the preceding year, and to the degree of danger to which 
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his workingmen are exposed. The association is empow- 
ered to make regulations for the avoidance of accidents. 
Although free from all contributions, workingmen are not 
entirely excluded from the affairs of the associations. Their 
representatives, chosen by the executive committee of the 
iliness insurance associations, participate in the police 
investigations of accidents, and they are consulted as to 
the measures for the prevention of accidents. They are 
represented in the Board of Arbitration and in the Imperial 
Insurance Board in Berlin. Since the accident insurance 
law was passed, its provisions have been extended to per- 
sons in the carrying trades, agriculture, and forestry. By 
a special section of the law the Government is charged with 
the care of its employees in the postal, telegraphic, marine 
and military service, and in its shops and factories. The 
official report laid before the Reichstag last December 
showed that there were in Germany, at the end of 1889, 
112 accident insurance associations, representing 5,126,044 
concerns, with 12,831,246 insured persons. The rapid 
growth of accident insurance in Germany may be judged 
from the fact that in 1886 the number of associations was 
but 62, the number of concerns but 269,174, and the num- 
ber of insured but 3,473,435. In 1889 compensation was 
awarded in 31,449 cases of accidents, 2,908 of which re- 
sulted in total disablement and 5,260 in death; 3,328 
widows and 6,996 children became entitled to pensions and 
payments. The total amount paid to the insured and 
their survivors was $3,500,000. ‘The total reserve fund of 
all associations was, on January 1, 1890, $10,500,000. 

The Invalid and Old Age Insurance Act of June 22, 1889, 
is far more radical and comprehensive than the two preced- 
ing laws, and has been therefore the storm-center of the 
political struggle over the whole insurance system. A 
multitude of special Government agencies has been created 
to administer the insurance which it was found inexpedient 
to intrust to the illness or accident insurance association. 
The exclusively financial affairs of the new institution are 
in charge of the local post-offices. The law is compulsory. 
Under it workingmen are graded in four classes, according 
to the positions of the incomes in this schedule: first class, 
$25 to $84 in a year of 300 days; second class, $84 to 
$132; third class, $137 to $204; fourth class, $204 to 
$480. The weekly payments for these classes are respect- 
ively 34%, 5, 6, and 7% cents. The payments are regis- 
tered weekly by the employer, who sticks receipt stamps, 
procured from the Government insurance agencies, on the 
workingman’s insurance card. On paying the wages the 
employer deducts half the fee from the amount due the 
workingman. He paysthe other half. The insurance of a 
man ill for more than eight days is entered without contri- 
butions for one year. The insurance fees of a man in the 
military service are paid by the Government. After 235 
weeks of insurance under the law, a workingman, on 
becoming disabled, is entitled to an invalid pension. Dis- 
ablement under the law means incapacity to earn one-sixth 
of the member’s average wages for the last five years, plus 
one-sixth of the average local wages of a day-laborer. The 
amount of the pension depends in every case on the length 
of the period of insurance, ranging from an amount of 
$27.53 after five years in the first class to one of $99.82 
after fifty years in the fourth class. 

The workingman’s claim to a pension at the age of 
Seventy-one is established by his insurance for 1,410 
weeks, although, to avoid the otherwise necessary delay of 
the benefits to accrue to the workingman from this act, 
special provision has been made for beginning at once the 
pensioning of workingmen of more than seventy years. 
The amount of the pension varies with the position of the 
Insured in the income classes already described. In the 
first class the annual pension is $25.54; in the! second, 
$32.30; in the third, $39.07; in the fourth, $45.84. The 
expense of the whole old age and invalid insurance system 
1s divided about evenly among the State, the employers, 
and the insured. 

The number of applications for pensions under the old 
age and invalidism insurance law was 27,897 in January, 
40,488 in February, 26,780 in March, and 16,188 in April. 

On May g, 1884, Prince Bismarck, then in the midst of 
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his State Socialistic programme, quoted in the Reichstag 
that remarkable provision of the Prussian Landrecht: 
“Whoever lacks opportunity to earn support for himself 
and his, shall be assigned to work in accord with his 
strength and abilities.” He also said: ‘“ Give the working- 
man the right to work as long as he is healthful, assure 
him care when he is ill or old, and when you do that with- 
out shrieking State Socialism every time the Government 
displays more Christian solicitude for the workingman, 
then I believe that the gentlemen with the Wyden pro- 
gramme will blow their whistle in vain, and that their fol- 
lowing will be greatly decreased as soon as the working- 
man sees that the Government and legislative bodies are 
in earnest with the measures for his welfare.” In recog- 
nizing thus the laborer’s right to work, together with the 
laborer’s right to at least an ample, lifelong subsistence, 
Prince Bismarck sounded the first full keynote of State 
Socialism in Germany. Has the period produced what 
was expected of it? Has the system of workingmen’s 
insurance in Germany been a success? Has it amelio- 
rated the condition of the laboring masses? Has it at- 
tached them more closely to existing institutions? Has it 
rendered them less desperate, and therefore less accessible 
to Social Democratic agitation? ‘These questions cannot 
yet be answered conclusively, for half of the system has 
been in operation but a few years, while the other half has 
just been introduced in the practice. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the accident and illness insurance is so close to 
its object that even the loud, fundamental objections of the 
Manchester men, represented in politics by Independents 
(Freisinn) and some National Liberals, have been stilled, 
and sheets of such undoubtedly capitalistic tendencies as the 
Berlin “ Boersen-Courier” have been obliged to give a re- 
luctant indorsement ofthe measures. The introduction in the 
practice of invalid and old age insurance has twice in vain 
raised a commotion around the two preceding insurance acts. 
It was “against political economy,” it lessened the “ per- 
sonal liberty of the workingman,” it “ burdened industry,” it 
interfered with a man’s right to “run his own business in 
his own way,” and, worst of all, it was “unscientific.” 
After objecting, as always before, to the whole insurance 
system as a “poorhouse scheme,” the Social Democrats, 
as well as their /azssez faire brethren, proclaimed the old 
age insurance act to be at best only a “ paper law,” because 
active workingmen of seventy years “ were as rare as white 
ravens,’ and convenient statistics of several industries 
were constantly quoted to prove the point. Experience 
since January 1 has been against this theory. In the first 
five days of January, 200 workingmen in the Berlin sub- 
urb Rixdorf, with but 35,000 inhabitants, filed claims for 
old age pensions. In the middle of January 100 working- 
men were already enjoying their old age pensions in Ber- 
lin. In Baden 488 applications for old age pensions were 
made in the first thirty days. Three hundred and thirty 
have been granted, and the Baden “ National Liberal Cor- 
respondenz ” “doubts not that these 330 pensioners will 
prove the most efficient agitators for the recognition of one 
of the greatest achievements in the social-political field.” 
In Strassburg 274 applications for old age pensions were 
granted in the first month. These examples might be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely. The Government calculates, 
accordingly, that the number of persons in the Empire who 
wil have applied for pensions before next January 1 will 
be about 130,000. That these 130,000 will be for the 
Government that aids them substantially, rather than for 
the Social Democracy that is now offering them no mate- 
rial benefit whatever, is self-evident. The old age and 
invalid insurance, as well as the other two insurance acts, 
is approved, moreover, by the Association for Social Pol- 
itics and its State Socialistic adherents, by most Conserva- 
tives, by Clericals, and by many National Liberals who 
feel, as the “ National Zeitung” recently said, that the 
“illness, accident, and old age and invalid insurance is a 
rich heritage from Emperor William I. and his Chancellor 
—a model after which sooner or later all European 
States, Russia not excepted, must mold their legislation, 
for that is the tendency to-day of wind and tide in 
humanity.” 
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Pen-Portraits of Popular Novelists 


A Chat with Mr. Walter Besant 
By Raymond Blathwayt 


Down in the dreariest, most monotonous part of East 
London stands the People’s Palace, which is the practical 
outcome of Mr. Walter Besant’s well-known book “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” On a very recent occa- 
sion I spent a pleasant hour with him discussing the 
prosperity of the Palace, the popularity of its splendid 
schools, gymnasiums, reading-room, and baths, its concerts 
and its lecture halls, and all the good effects that even 
now, after but a few years, are so visible in that miserable 
quarter of the vastest and dreariest city on earth. We 
were standing for a moment in the great hall listening to 
the strains of music pouring from the magnificent organ 
above us, and watching the rapt faces of the poor, weary 
people sitting resting in a perfect ecstasy of enjoyment. I 
said to Mr. Besant : “ Surely, Mr. Besant, you ought to bea 
very proud and happy man when you look round upon this 
building and upon all these countless thousands of people 
who so often throng its walls, and think that it was your 
heart and your head and your pen that have worked such 
a mighty change in their wretched lives.” 

Mr. Besant thoughtfully and slowly smiled as he replied, 
“Yes, it is the greatest thing that could have happened to 
a man to have had this People’s Palace built in response 
to a novel he has written.” 

“Indeed it is,’ I replied. “Now, I wish you would 
tell me all about your books and how they are written, 
especially those dealing with the great social problems in 
the East of London. For instance, ‘All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men’ has practically revolutionized the 
condition of Shoreditch and all this gloomy neighborhood. 
How did you get so thorough a knowledge of this 
special class of people and their ways ?” 

“ Come with me to one of the private rooms and I will 
tell you all I can.” 

As we walked to the Secretary’s room I took a good look 
at my companion, and here, in a few brief words, is the 
result of my observation : 

A short, sturdy, pleasant-faced, pleasant-voiced, full- 
bearded, spectacled man, full of sympathy and good prac- 
tical common sense, energetic and persevering—this is the 
kind of man whose writings most of us know and like so 
well. 

Motioning me to a seat in the little room to which he 
had brought me, Mr. Besant began his reply to my lengthy 
question thus: 

“Well, I had been walking about London for twenty- 
five years, keeping my eyes and ears open, and always on 
the lookout for the slightest incident. I was attracted to 
the East End, not so much by its poverty, for I can assure 
you there are people far worse off in the West of London, 
but by—” 

Here I interposed: “ Surely you do find the greatest 
poverty and destitution in the Zas/, though, do you 
not? Mr. Osborne Jay, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Shore- 
ditch, a man who knows the East End to its very core, was 
preaching at the West:End the other night, and he thrilled 
his hearers by saying to them, ‘ You cannot realize the 
horror and destitution of the East. Do you realize that 
where one person dies here, fifteen die in Shoreditch?’ It 
was a very solemn, touching, and pathetic remark.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Besant, “and it is quite true ; but 
still there is quite as great poverty elsewhere; and, as I 
was saying, I was not so much attracted by the poverty as 
by the monotonous dead level of the lives in the East 
End. Here you have miles and miles of streets—the 
long, unlovely streets, as Tennyson calls them ; a hideous 
sameness which more than anything else of which 
I know crushes the lives out of the inhabitants. But 
yet, when Icame to look into the matter, I found that 
perhaps their lives—the lives of these respectable poor— 
were not so deadly monotonous as one would be at first 
inclined to imagine. They go to West End theaters and 
music halls, and manage to extract some fun out of life, and 
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even out of their miserable surroundings. But this fag 
was borne in uponme. ‘The East End is in itself a ci 

without a center, without a government, without anythin 

in short, to hold it together—no focus, no lighthouse = 
place of assemblage. But we have changed all that, ee 
there stands in the center of it all the People’s Palace 
Only the other day we had a farewell dinner in honor of 
Sir Edmund Currie; and bear in mind that Currie js the 
man who, of all others, has done most for the People’s 
Palace, most for the London Hospital, most for the East 
End generally. It is quite true that I first started the idea 
of it in my book, ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men;’ but 
I would insist that to Sir Edmund Currie belongs the 
credit of making it what it really is. And now please 
understand this. The People’s Palace is not intended for 
the gutter people, for the hopelessly morally and physi- 
cally unfit. You cannot touch the habitual criminals 
although it is true they come to the library and drop in at 
the concerts ; yet you cannot really touch them. When 
they do come, I must do them the justice .to Say they 
behave well. I noticed the other day that Sir Edmund 
Currie is the first person who has really trusted these peo- 
ple. Hewill have no policemen to interfere with them.” 

“ Quite right,” I struck in; “but I don’t know about his 
being the first. We have just the same rule in force at 
our Sunday evening concerts of the Gordon League, which 
concerts are intended only for the poorest and most de- 
graded. We leave the people to themselves to preserve 
their own law and order, and as a rule it is absolutely per- 
fect.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Besant, “they only want looking 
after. I was dead against the exclusion of intoxicants 
myself. Let there be perfect freedom, I argued; but we 
find that as a matter of fact no one wants them at all; nor 
do they go out between whiles for ‘ nips.’ ” 

“And, may I ask, does the Palace reach your pretty 
ideal ?” 

“ Yes, very fairly so; but what I fear is that the recreat- 
ive side will be lost sight of, will be separated from or 
absolutely swallowed up by the educational, the scientific, 
the technical sides. I want them to be all under one 
roof, one vast system. Let the students and the scholars 
feel that it is all one, that they can step from their class to 
their concert and vice versa. Let there be the idea that I 
formulated in my novel, that all should be done /y the 
people for the people.” 

“ Well, how far have you moved up toward the realiza- 
tion of your charming ideal palace under ‘ Miss Messen- 
ger ’ “é 

“We have our own band, our own choir, clubs without 
end ; we hope soon to have our own dramatic society, and 
our own writers for our own newspaper, and our own 
teachers for our own schools. I often go on expeditions 
with our Ramblers’ Club—a hundred and fifty of us. 
Perhaps we go to Epping Forest. We are all together. 
We do not indulge in little hole-and-corner meetings of 
two. Then the electric light in the Palace at night is a 
great help to us and to morality. Let me speak plainly; it 
prevents a vast amount of misery.” 

We drifted into social problems then, the miseries and sin 
of East End early marriages, and the merits and demerits 
of General Booth’s scheme. “ He talks,” continued Mr. 
Besant, “of the submerged tenth, but I do not think it is 
more than the submerged thirtieth. The result of his 
plan will be that he will rescue that proportion of the popu- 
lation worth raising. The secret of his success is personal 
sympathy. But then the Church of England has that. The 
East End would have been lost but for the Church. I 
have, however, no patience with the people who run 
down Booth and who basely insinuate that he is making 4 
good thing out of his scheme and his Army. He does not 
touch one penny of his vast funds.” 

“ And what about your ‘ Children of Gibeon,’ Mr. Besant, 
which to my mind is even a finer sketch of East End 
life than your other book? The fanatic Socialist and the 
hard-headed Board schoolmaster are to the very life.” 

“It is a supplement to ‘ All Sorts and Conditions.’ Yes, 
it is more real, because when I wrote it I had more knowl 
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edge. I went to very different ‘settings.’ I went about 
among these very people, and studied them carefully. 
Always when I walk about London I do so with an object 
in view, and I make notes of all I have seen and heard as 
soon as I get home.” 

“ But how do you contrive to get at them?” 

“ Ah,” replied he, with a laugh, “so much depends on 
how you tackle them. A ‘bob’ sometimes goes a long 
way, a pleasant smile goes further.” 

« Exactly,” I replied. ‘So I have found in my own wide 
experience. I don’t believe in a young curate’s going into a 
poor man’s house with his hat on, or a rector’s wife who 
stirs the soup-pot with her umbrella, and yet I actually 
knew this done once.” 

“Oh, hideous!” replied Mr. Besant. “But to con- 
tinue. I confess I found the factory girls were exceedingly 
difficult to get at in any way.” 


“Yes,” I rejoined. “I once had a reading and writing 
class of them. They are far worse to deal with than 
boys.” 


“Yes, the young men are more get-at able and more 
easily influenced for lasting good. The girls wander about 
and are like shy birds, difficult to get hold of, or to impress 
when they are caught. There is better soil in the young 
men. We ought to get hold of them between fourteen 
and eighteen. Then the Church comes in, and she has 
certainly saved them from barbarism. Ah! it is a terrible 
life, this East End life, and there are so many types of lives 
lived here, and all differing from one another. But 
please understand I am not a professional philanthropist, 
I am only a story-teller, and I shall tell some more poor 
people’s stories yet.” 

“T was glad to note your departure in ‘Katherine Re- 
gina,’ where you dealt with the heart-aching poverty of the 
upper-class women.” 

“Ah, yes! that touched quite another sphere. I wrote 
that story because I had heard of so many sad cases of 
young ladies being obliged to work without any previous 
special training. Much of that story was from life, espe- 
cially that part where Katherine wandered all night in 
St. James’s Park. I knew of a young girl, a delicately 
nurtured lady, who actually walked about the streets day 
and night for a whole fortnight.” 

A silence fell upon us for a moment, which I at length 
broke by asking : 

“And what kind of story-telling do you like best, and 
which is your favorite book, Mr. Besant ?” 

“T love to tell stories of the last century. One is so free 
and unrestrained ; all is possible, everything is adventurous. 
As to which is my favorite book, it is always the one I 
wrote last. Still, I would rather stick to “The Children of 
Gibeon ” and “ Dorothy Forster” as my really best work.” 


% 


No Chance in History 


I remember Mazzini saying that he did not believe that 
chance existed in history. “ A cause must necessarily 
underlie every event, although for the moment it may 
appear as the result of apparently accidental circumstances. 
An Alexander, a Caesar, a Napoleon, are not the results of 
accident, but the inevitable product of the time and nation 
from which they spring. It was not Cesar who destroyed 
the Roman republic; the republic was dead before Caesar 
came. Sulla, Marius, Catiline, preceded and foreshadowed 
Cesar, but he, gifted with -keener insight and greater 
genius, snatched the power from them and concentrated it 
in his own hands. For there is no doubt that he was fitter 
to rule than all the others put together ; at the same time, 
Supposing he had appeared a hundred and fifty years 
earlier, he would not have succeeded in destroying the 
republic. When he came, the life had already gone out of 
it, and even Czsar’s death could not restore that.”— 
Mathilde Blind, in the Fortnightly Review. 
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Sunrise 
By Richard Burton 


THE broadening of the light is like a strain 
Of mellow music from a golden horn 
Set to the huntsman’s lips, who now is fain 
To play hunt’s up, and wake the drowsy morn. 
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Leaves from an Autograph Book 
By a Collector 


A DISTINGUISHED jurist declared that “sentiment rules 
this world,” and yet those who are moved thereby are 
often condemned. The most polished orator in America 
once alluded in eloquent terms to the pleasure expe- 
rienced in the possession of a tumbler from which 
Charles Dickens drank just as he was about to leave 
New York. If the sentiment is pardonable which prizes 
an inanimate object, such as an inkstand, a pen, a 
tumbler, a button, a bit of rag, because, perchance, some 
famous person once owned it, is not that sentiment worthy 
of encouragement which sets a higher value upon a letter, 
verse, or motto penned in the autograph of those whose 
memory is cherished by the world? In conversation a 
person acts guardedly; in a letter he is apt to reveal his 
very self, to put aside allassumed manners. His thoughts 
take on new force and life as they are recorded. We trace 
the play of fancy, the moving of a troubled heart, the 
idiosyncrasies of a genius, the principles of a statesman, 
the manner of thought of a warrior, the struggles of those 
who aspire to fame, the secrets of men and women. 
When a lad, the Hon. W. H. Seward encouraged me 
to begin the work of autograph-collecting. In my boy- 
hood days most of our public men regarded the request 
as atoken of admiration and respect, and, as a rule, 
treated the applicant with marked courtesy. Thus it came 
about that in gathering signatures I met most of the men 
who were famous in the period just preceding the Civil 
War. In a little while the mere autograph signature lost 
its interest, and then came the desire for sentiment, and 
later the yearning for a letter. 

It was on a clear, cold winter day in 1860 that I found 
my way to the army headquarters, then located in a brick 
house on Twelfth Street, near Sixth Avenue. An orderly 
ushered me into the private office of General Winfield 
Scott, then as much idolized as was General Sherman 
thirty years later. I had been seated a short while when 
the General appeared. I had never seen a man of such 
magnificent proportions. To my boyish fancy he was a 
veritable giant wrapped in blue military cloak, feet incased 
in carpet shoes. He asked my name, my age, my father’s 
name and occupation, after which I made my request. 
The aged veteran, in trembling hand, wrote as follows: 


Confucius has a sentiment worthy of a Christian : 
So kindly hath He (God) suited our duty to our interests that 
obedience to his will is happiness to ourselves. 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Climbing to an upper story of the Astor House, I 
knocked at the door of an inner room, which was opened 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson. He greeted the boy warmly. 
Was there ever a human being with kindlier expression? 
His writing is not very plain, so he read to me the lines 
written : 

A score of airy miles will smooth 
Rough Monadnock to a gem. 
R. W. EMERSON. 


And then said: “ My son,do you know what those lines 
mean?” With boyish frankness, I replied: “ No, sir; I do 
not.” And then he told me of rough Monadnock, its 
rugged scenery, and how, by association, that which at first 
seemed rough became beautiful. 

To me General Garfield was a man of rare abilities and 
attainments—one whose life was full of promise. One of 
his warm friends was my chosen companion—one of the 
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famous class of ’56—and at the latter’s request General 
Garfield wrote for me : 


Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


But with the roses there are thorns, and the collector now 
and then was pricked, the wound serving to show one side 
of some people’s character. Here, for instance, was bluff 
Ben Wade, Ohio’s famous Senator, who, in replying to a 
request for a sentiment, says: 


As you ask for my autograph with a sentiment, all I have to 
say is that, in my opinion, you are engaged in a mighty poor 
business. Yours respectfully, B. F. WADE. 


Recently a letter dropped into my collection from Rus- 
kin, which was written to a lady whose attempt at painting 
had evidently been submitted for criticism : 


DEAR : I am quite delighted with your sketches; they 
are full of exquisite perception and feeling. You must resolve 
to be quite a great paintress—the feminine termination does not 
exist, there never having been such a being yet as a lady who 
could paint. Try and be the first. The sketches will come to- 
morrow early. Most truly yours, J. RUSKIN. 


Leigh Hunt writes to 


MY DEAR : Finding that you left your snuff-box here 
last night, and concluding that a snuff-taker without his box 
must feel as if he had lost his very nose, I inclose ditto, lest you 
should go about with a misgiving aspect... . 


Ever your affectionate friend, LEIGH HUNT. 


Samuel Smiles, in 1885, writes : 


I am oppressed with work at present, such as I cannot neglect 
proceeding with to completeness. . . . 


The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes to Lady Herbert, 
and in a postscript says: 


Contrary to my rules, but in obedience to your wish, I destroy 
the letter received from you yesterday. 


This is an inkling of rich things in store when the great 
statesman’s life has become a memory. 

Tennyson’s autograph letter is a note to “ My dear Mrs. 
Howitt,” in which he tells her : 

I liked you all very much indeed, and I shall always retain a 
delightful recollection of the day I spent with you. .. . 

Believe me, with my best remembrances to Mr. Howitt and 
your amiable daughter, Ever yours, 

A. TENNYSON. 


Walter Scott is in London on a Monday: 


The king, I am sorry to say, goes to Ha-no-ver—he had 
better come to Scotland. ... W. Scorr. 
A postscript : 


My compliments to the good wife and little body. 
in sixty-two hours, against wind and tide. 
To gae to Lonnon’s but a walk. 


I came up 


Thackeray excuses his non-attendance at tea to meet 
Miss : 


But I fell ill on that fatal day, and have only just turned the 
happy corner of convalescence. . . . 
Your very faithful serv’t, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


N. P. Willis, in a note to a near friend, alluding to non- 
attendance at a New Year’s festa, says: 


I went home to pass the New Year at Idlewild, and asked 
me the news of you, of course. She has grown (naturally enough) 
autocrat of the interests of that secluded spot, and it is wonder- 
ful how she, xow, Tyrannizes over it all. It is a curious problem 
of human nature, I assure you. 


Away back in 1847, J. Bayard Taylor writes to 


MY DEAR ... I have already (within a few days) 
decided to make New York my home. ... I cannot tell you 
how much I am rejoiced at this escape from country ignorance 
and obscurity. I shall be 150 miles nearer Boston, and hope to 
step over and see you one of these days. However, New York 
being the center of trade (though I believe Boston claims to be 
the Literary Emporium), I shall see both Field and yourself. .. . 

Yours faithfully, J. BayarD TAYLOR. 
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could sell you some of my leisure ! 
-man can do is—Nothing; and next to that, perhaps, Good 
Works.” Two years—two long and tedious years—passed ; 
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I rejoice in a full set of the autographs and portraits of 
every President of the United States. What dignity ang 
grace of expression in the closing lines of a letter of George 
Washington, dated “ Decb’r, 1792”! , 

For the honor you have done me in this mark of your atten. 
tion, I pray you to accept my best thanks, and the assurance of 
my being, sir, i. 

Your most obedt and obliged Hble serv’t, 
G°. WASHINGTON, 


John Adams is represented by the form of a receipt 
for “My compensation as President of the. United States 
to the 4th of March, 1799.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter dated 1806, speaks of going 
to Monticello to plant some tulip roots, as at Washington 
he has no ground inclosed. He intends planting a col. 
lection of hardy trees two years later, etc. 

Madison discusses the action of Congress in repealing a 
law. John Quincy Adams acknowledges the receipt of an 
“elegant volume” on the subject of Masonry, and says: 


I cherish the hope that the influence of this comprehensive 
and impartial survey of the Masonic Institution upon the Public 
Mind, will contribute to induce the voluntary abandonment or 
renunciation of it, which I have long thought, and more firmly 
believe from day to day, to be desirable for the Peace and Quiet 
of the Community. 


General Grant says: 


By reading Badeau’s book you will find a truthful account of 
the occurrences at Appomattox. 


General Garfield (1879): 


The proposal of the Democracy to starve the Government to 
death if they cannot destroy the election laws is only the second 
chapter of the Rebellion. 


Grover Cleveland writes in a feminine hand regretting 
his inability to address the Royal Arcanum, etc. 

Space forbids further extracts from the five or six hun- 
dred autographs I have gathered. Of them all, none do I 
prize more highly than a beautiful letter from John Wes- 
ley, characteristic of that wonderful man, a veritable Paul. 
Another prized letter is one from William Cullen 
Bryant, in which he says: “Immortality would be an 
imperfect gift were it not for the recognition in the life to 
come of those who were dear to us here.” 

I love to read over the letters of Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
study the signatures of John Hancock, John Dickinson, 
Benjamin Franklin, and others. These and many other 
famous names are in my collection. 


% 
Work and Overwork - 


OveERwWORK is often denounced as a characteristic Amer- 
ican folly. Yet, in attacking it, the vast difference between 
work and overwork should never be forgotten. The first 
is as much to be desired as the second is to be shunned. 
Perhaps this point was never made clearer than in the 
following anecdote which Samuel Smiles tells of Charles 
Lamb: 


When Charles Lamb was released for life from his daily 
drudgery of desk-work at the India Office, he felt himself the 
happiest of men. “I would not go back to my prison,” he said to: 
a friend, “ten years longer for ten thousand pounds.” He also 
wrote in the same ecstatic mood to Bernard Barton: “I have 
scarce steadiness of head to compose a letter,” he said; “I am 
free! free as air! I will live another fifty years... . Would! 
Positively the best thing a. 


and Charles Lamb’s feelings had undergone an entire change. 
He now discovered that official, even hundrum work—* the 
appointed round, the daily task ”*—had been good for him, though 
he knew it not. Time had formerly been his friend; it had 
now become his enemy. To Bernard Barton he again wrote: 
“] assure you, 0 work is worse than overwork; the mind 
preys on itself—the most unwholesome of food. I have ceased 
to care for almost anything. ... Never did the waters of 
heaven pour down upon a forlorner head. What I can do, and 
over-do, is to walk. I am a sanguinary murderer of time. But 
the oracle is silent.” 
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A Village Idyl 


‘ A Story of the Basque Provinces 


By Ricardo de Bengoa 


Translated from the Spanish by Arvid Bahr 


SHE three Basque provinces of Spain 
meet at one point on the high pas- 





foot of the peak of Amboto. Here, 
below its gigantic mass, nestles the 
picturesque valley of Aramayona. 
At one time its inhabitants, unable 
any longer to find room for all 
within its narrow cleft, began to 
seek other places for settlement 
on the little table-lands that dot the slopes of their moun- 
tains. Soon groups of houses arose on each little plateau— 
sometimes united by tortuous mountain paths, sometimes 
by steps cut in the rock, now by openings made through 
the forest, and again by rough roads following the course 
of some brook, and spanning it at intervals by means of a 
few planks. 

These roads, in general, are well shaded by enormous 
chestnut, cherry, or walnut trees ; are walled in at dangerous 
places with rough blocks of stone, and everywhere bordered 
by a wilderness of ferns and flowering bushes, which make 
them lovely in spring. They are chiefly used by field- 
laborers and farmers, who work in the valley below; but 


they are also patronized by peasant-women and merry 


girls, either on their way to the market-place of Aramayona, 
or following the invitation to dance given by the far-sound- 
ing fife and drum. 

One beautiful afternoon in October, many years ago, a 
young lad was mounting from Ibarra, in the valley, to the 
heights above. He was Martin de Lasaga, student of 
Latin, and son of the owner of one of these mountain 
farms. He climbed the hill slowly, his do‘na (Basque cap) 
on his head, Latin grammar and dictionary under his arm, 
and a stick in his hand. He was weary from repeating 


vocabularies, gerundives, and supines, and translating 


Spanish sentences into Latin, in the study of the priest of 
Aramayona. . 

As he came to the wall that marked the limit of the 
farms and orchards of Arriola, he was met by a beautiful 
mastiff, which began to gambol around him with expressive 
signs of joy and affection. A few steps further on both 
stopped before a lovely girl, who was evidently waiting for 
them there. She smilingly took the hand the young student 
offered her, relieved him of his books, and walked on at 
his side under the magnificent arch formed over their heads 
by apple and cherry trees, 

Martin, the student, was seventeen years old. He had 
never yet been away from his own flowery mountain-side 
and valley; but, in obedience to his father’s command, he 
was now preparing to enter the Seminary of Vittoria, and to 
become a priest. 

The young girl, Maria Paula, or “ Marichu,” as every- 
body called her, was the daughter of the well-to-do house of 
Mazmela, beautiful and gentle like all the Aramayonese 
girls, and the only “sefiorita” of the little village. She 
had been the playmate of Martin, her next neighbor’s son ; 


they had been friends ever since they were born, and she © 


had loved him ever since she began to understand that 
love was different from friendship. Was there anything 
More natural ? 
“The two young people walked on in silence for some 
time before the student, looking straight into Marichu’s 
blue eyes, exclaimed in his broken Spanish mixed with 
Basque : 

“ How beautiful you have become, Marichu !” 

“Yes,” she replied; “but as you are preparing to be- 
come a priest—” 

“That need not hinder you from being my housekeeper.” 


ture-lands of Larradzabal, at the - 


“No; you are right. I will live with you and keep your 
house.” ; 

After that they again continued their walk in silence till 
they came near Martin’s home. He then took both the 
girl’s hands between his own, pressed them to his heart, 
and said as before : 

-“ You become more beautiful every time I see you!” 

Marichu tore her hands away from him, and began run- 
ning towards Mazmela, followed by her faithful guardian 
the dog. At the bend of the road she stopped a moment, 
and turned round towards Martin, who still stood looking 
after her. 

Seeing her so beautiful as she stood there surrounded 
by verdure, like a picture set off by a fine frame, Martin 
instinctively raised his hand to his mouth and sent her a 
kiss as sonorous as it was daring and innocent. It seemed 
as if nature itself were taking part in their affection. Night 
was coming on, but the last splendors of sunset were still 
gilding the tops of Amboto and Echagiien. From the 
church towers of the settlements the bells were calling to 
evening prayers. AQ little later, as night fell over this 
peaceful nook of the world, and the star of love gleamed 
forth just above the peak of a mountain, among the thou- 
sands of other stars, there was no grove from which sweet 
nocturnal music was not heard, no stable from which the . 
tinkling of the cattle-bells did not sound, no window from 


. which .a light did not shine, making fantastic points of . 


brightness between the heavy black masses of the moun- 
tains. 


II. 


When they had finished supper in Martin’s home that:. 
evening, his mother, an Alavese woman from Guevara, who 
had not yet forgotten her Castilian tongue, though she had . 
lived so long among the Basques, asked her son what . 
progress he was making in his studies. Martin remained 
silent, directing a timid glance towards his father, who , 
answered, without taking his pipe out of his mouth: 

“J dare say he is getting on very well. We can soon 
start for Vittoria now. This next September he shall - 
matriculate at the Seminary. You, Juliana, must prepare 
his box and his clothes. We may have to start Thursday — 
next. Is it not so, Martin?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And do you really feel a vocation for the priesthood ?” 


_ asked the mother, looking steadily at her son. 


Martin did not answer a word, but his father again an- , 
swered for him: 

“ The vocation will come of itself by and by.” 

“You must both prepare for Thursday next,” repeated 
the father before going to bed. 

And so it came to pass that the farmer msunted his 
stout Aramayonese horse on the following Thursday morn- 
ing, and made his son mount it also, behind him. The 
village messenger, Pachico, who went to Vittoria regularly 
every week to do everybody’s commissions there, had been 
told to bring the box next time he went. When father and 
son had departed, the mother began to worry in earnest 
over the question of the vocation, while poor Marichu wept 
inconsolably and wished there had never been any Latin, 
nor any books, nor any seminary to take young men away 
from their homes and separate them from all who love 
them. 

From that day everything seemed sad to Marichu; she 
no longer saw any beauty nor took any pleasure in her 
home, her valley, her life, or her usual occupations. She 
tried in vain to overcome her sadness by constant activity 
in the house or in the garden. She tried to embroider as 
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she had been taught, but soon left her frame, and her 
work remained unfinished. She opened some of her 
father’s few but well-chosen books, but she neither read 
nor understood anything, and passed many an hour with 
her eyes fixed on the open page without ever turning it. 
Some days she watered her flowers, but on other days 
strength and energy failed her entirely, and she let the 
pots stand in the sun and get dry. She went down to the 
brook Talgo to wash with the other young girls, but she 
was the only one who did not sing and laugh while she 
worked, She felt as if a song or a laugh would have 
stuck in her throat and suffocated her. She never followed 
the invitation to dance given by the drum. During the 
long winter evenings she took to spinning on her mother’s 
old wheel, and she had no need of the moisture of her 
lips for twisting the thread, since she found her finger 
wet with tears every time she put it to her face. Her 
parents and her brothers tried to divert and cheer her a 
little by taking her to Bilbao and Vergara, but she refused 
to move from her caserio, and never went further than to 
church, or to Martin’s house to hear Juliana talk of the 
seminarist. 
ITI. 

In accordance with advice given by a friend of the 
family, Martin was matriculated as day pupil of the Semi- 
nary, lodged in the house of this friend, and confided to 
his supervision. The latter bought him Rotenflué’s Logic, 
a new dictionary, a black gown, and a three-cornered hat, 
sent the father back home, and noticed with pleasure that 
the youth assisted punctually at all the lectures of the 
Seminary. There he passed the hours of every morning ; 
those of the afternoon he spent with his companions at the 
Café Alave; in the evening he always stayed at home 
singing fortzicos (Basque songs) to the sound of his 
guitar. 

The remembrance of Marichu never left him for a 
moment, but sweetened the hours which save for that 
would have been imbittered by logic and mathematics. 
These, although so important for his future calling, left 
him thoroughly indifferent. 

One day, after several months had passed in this way, 
the village messenger, Pachico, came to him. 

“ Marichu has asked me,” he said, “to come and see 
what you do, and how you are. She wants to know if you 
still remember her.” 

At these words the seminarist felt all his ardor and 
enthusiasm revive. He passed the day without even 
opening Rotenflué. At night he could not sleep, but 
rose from his bed, fetched his inkstand, and wrote the 
following letter to his beloved Marichu : 


Diligentisima atque formosisima Maria Paula, mea promisa 
ad pedem mauzanorum hortus tui : 

Secretum aguijonis amore non permitet mihi vivere in pacis, 
sine representare semper in anima mea bellisimo rostrum tuum. 
Ego sufro (et corroboro in seguritatem conciencia mea) mul- 
torum malus ratos per estare legisimus presentia tua. Nullus 
consuelus pectus meus divisat in heec civitas vitorianorum. En 
cuantum venet tempora vacatio, nis, ego corrabo latum tuum, 
amabo te, et in zternum nunquam reposabo te. Datum in 
Zapateriam viam calendas de celubris MDCCCLIX. Totus 
tuus per secula seculorum. 

MARTIN DE LASAGA. 


It is not necessary to mention that Marichu understood 
nothing of all this epistle; and as there was no one in the 
village who could have translated it for her, she had to 
content herself with reading her name over and over 
again, and by supposing that it really contained all she 
desired to know. She waited till the following week, and 
then sent it back again to the student by the same messen- 
ger, together with this answer: 


For my dear Martin at Vittoria : 

It was quite impossible to understand any of the letter you 
sent with my name on the outside, and priests’ Latin inside. 
You must be almost crazy by this time with so much learning, 
if you write letters like that evento me. But the more you 
study the less you understand—that I know, for your head was 
not made for that kind of thing. You have the head of a farmer 
and not that of a learned man. But I forgive you, though it 
was wrong of you to write me a letter now that you are prepar- 
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ing to become a priest. Remember this, you cannot wear the 
black gown along with colored pantaloons ; you must make up 
your mind, and choose between the two. 

As for me, I love you more to-day than yesterday, and more 
to-morrow than to-day. I neither sing nor dange nor laugh any 
more. I go nowhere, and live in sadness with your name writ. 
ten in my heart. 

I long for you to come back ; but if you go away again, I shal} 
go mad. 

You must be my husband, and I your wife. If you ever say 
mass, I will enter a convent and bury myself alive. 

I send you some biscuits and cakes by Pachico the messenger, 

Remember, Martin, that I am sad and lonely, and that the 
sooner you return the better. MARIA PAULA, 


When the student received this letter he was just on the 
point of asking for the first tonsure, together with a great 
number of other seminarists. He read it over and over 
again, and quite lost his head over it. He took the pen, 
reflected seriously, and then answered Marichu in correct 
Castilian, painting in liveliest colors the stupendous force, 
never hitherto surpassed, of his passion for her, as well 
as her own incomparable beauty. He also told her, in 
almost Biblical language, of the joys that would be theirs 
by and by, when he was a priest, and she came to be his 
housekeeper in some picturesque corner of their dear 
mountains, where life would be like heaven upon earth, so 
peaceful and so blissful. 

He re-read the letter from Aramayona, kissing it many 
times; after which he topk the request for the tonsure 
which he had been preparing for the Bishop, put it in the 
envelope addressed to Marichu, and carefully sealed up 
the love-letter in the one addressed to the Bishop’s secre- 
tary ! 

Love himself, assisted by the devil, could never have 
managed the thing better. 

The scandal caused at the Palace by Martin’s letter was 
simply indescribable. The secretaries and other ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries all read it, and it was even shown to the 
Bishop, who expressed the greatest horror at the youth’s 
depravity. The Rector of the Seminary called Martin’s 
friend, and told him that the young man was expelled, and 
forever excluded from the priesthood. The friend said 
nothing to Martin, but wrote immediately to his father, 
begging him to come to Vittoria as soon as possible, on 
account ef his son. 

When they received this letter at the farm, Lasaga 
exclaimed : 

“This is splendid! Martin must have gained a great 
prize by studying so hard all this time. He is a fine stu- 
dent !” 

“ Perhaps they have made him canon of the cathedral,” 
suggested a neighbor who was present. 

‘“‘T trust he has not been doing something foolish, so that 
they have put him in prison !” exclaimed his mother, ever 
inclined to imagine misfortunes, 

“Be quiet, Juliana,” answered her husband, “and do 
not make me angry with your croaking.” 

Marichu, who happened to be there, also said: 

“No, Martin is not wicked; he has not done anything 
to merit imprisonment, nor has he the head to gain any 
prizes. As for being made a canon, he is too young for 
that as yet. He must be ill, I think.” 

“You are right, Marichu,” exclaimed his mother. “I 
also must go to Vittoria !” 

“Be quiet, Juliana,” said Lasaga again; “you women 
always make a sauce of tears for everything. He is not 
ill, or the letter would have said so.” 

After much talking, Lasaga mounted his horse that same 
night, and arrived at Vittoria at seven o’clock the next 
morning. He heard all about his son from his friend, and 
was thunderstruck when he understood that Martin could 
never become a priest, and that the fault was Marichu’s. 

He flew to the student’s room, and found him snoring 
peacefully, in utter ignorance of all that had happened. | 

Martin awoke with a start to see his father, beside him- 
self with fury, on the threshold of his room, calling to him: 

“ Martin, get up and dress yourself ; you must go home!’ 

The youth thought that he was dreaming, but jumped 
out of bed. 
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« What has happened, father? Is mother dead, or—” 
«Worse than that. Make haste and come away!” 
«What is the matter, then ?” 

« Make haste, I tell you. If not, I will give you such a 
thrashing as will teach you to obey !” 

Martin dressed himself while his father settled with his 
landlady, and she made his box ready for him; immedi- 
ately after, without even a mouthful of breakfast, they left 
Vittoria by the gate of Urbina, the father on horseback, the 
son behind him on foot, dressed in his old doima and 
jacket, and with a few books under his arm. 

The poor student almost went distracted trying to 
imagine the reason of all this. He could not make out 
how he had got into his present position, and yet he must 
unconsciously have played an important part, to judge by 
the anger of his father, who rode on before him gesticulat- 
ing and exclaiming with suppressed excitement. 

From time to time the farmer turned his head towards 
his son, saying: “ You have done well indeed, but I pity 
you; for something is awaiting you at home.” 

At Luco’s inn the father left his horse for Martin to hold, 
and went in to take a glass of wine and light his pipe. 

“Shall I not give your son a glass also?” asked the 
innkeeper. 

“The villain! No, he shall have nothing. I abso- 
lutely forbid you to give him anything !” answered Lasaga. 

The innkeeper smiled at his vehemence; but Martin, 
who had heard all, seemed to see the vault of heaven fall 
down over him and crush him. He was at last fully con- 
vinced that something most terrible had happened. 

His unexpected return home caused the greatest con- 
sternation. Lasaga dismounted, gave the reins of his 
horse to a servant, and entered the kitchen, followed by his 
son, Juliana came running in from the garden, and made 
the sign of the cross at the sight of them. 

“What has happened ?” she exclaimed. 

Lasaga did not answer, but took up a cudgel that stood 
in a corner of the kitchen, and advanced to strike his son 
with it on the head. He would certainly have done so if 
his wife had not caught his arm with both hers. Martin 
came to his mother’s aid, and for some minutes the three 
struggled together, in the midst of loud vociferations. At 
last the neighbors came running in, and with their help the 
master of the house was disarmed and made to sit down 
quietly. 

“To think that I should live to see him go raving mad !” 
exclaimed the weeping Juliana. 

“Villain !” cried Lasaga, shaking his fist at his son; “I 
will kill him as soon as I am let loose.” 

“What have you done, my son?” asked the poor 
mother, 

“TI do not know,” answered the bewildered Martin. “I 
was asleep when suddenly father entered—the rest I do 
not know !” 

“That wicked Marichu—it is all her fault. When I see 
her I will break Aer neck, too! See here, Juliana, here is 
the letter Martin sent to the Bishop.” 

Those that were present really thought that Lasaga 
had gone mad. But the one who was most con- 
fused, and understood least of the whole matter, was Mar- 
tin himself. At his mother’s order, he retired to his own 
room, where, leaning out of the window and _ looking 
toward Mazmela, he caught sight of the beautiful Marichu. 
She, as she recognized him, lifted her arms, and made him 
many signs of surprise, joy, and curiosity. 

Meanwhile Lasaga told his wife and neighbors what had 
happened; with some difficulty explaining to them how 
Martin had sent his love-letter to the Bishop’s secretary. 

But the more he raged and stormed at the very thought 
of it, the more his wife laughed, and the more were jokes 
directed at him by all the listeners, as they began to take 
the story in. 

“T will not stand this,” exclaimed the farmer at last ; 
“to-morrow Martin shall go to the Monastery of Bermeo, 
and I will make a monk of him instead of a priest.” 

“ As he has no vocation, he will do as poorly for a monk 
as for a priest,” answered his wife, calmly. “I think we 
had better marry him to Marichu instead.” 
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“You may cut my hand off first! Marry them, young 
as they are!” 

“Were you any older when you married me?” asked 
Juliana, seriously. 

At this question the farmer remained silent, but an- 
swered, after some reflection : 

“You are right, wife. I had quite forgotten all that! 
But how true it is that women deceive men more than fifty 
times in one day !” 

Juliana continued to laugh heartily at all her husband 
said. “Yes,” she exclaimed, “‘we women are cleverer 
than you! Martin had studied Latin four years, and yet 
Marichu had a firmer hold on him than all the books, lec- 
tures, seminaries, Vittorias, and priests in the world! I 
fear I shall be ill with laughing. Poor things, what anxious 
hours they are passing now! Yes, you will have to con- 
sent to their happiness, husband.” 


IV. 


Lasaga was soon convinced of the truth of this last re- 
mark, and his wrath also began to evaporate. Juliana 
went to Mazmela, to Marichu’s parents, told them what 
had happened, and settled with them that the children 
should marry at midsummer. Martin was very much con- 
fused when his mother told him of the mistake he had 
made, but inwardly blessed his good fortune and rejoiced 
in it. Marichu proved the truth of the whole story by 
producing the letter he had written to the bishop and sent 
to her. 

“You are too foolish to become a priest !” exclaimed the 
girl, triumphantly. 

“Not foolish,” answered Martin, “but too much in 
love.” 

“Tt is all the same,” replied Marichu, laughing for joy 
together with her future mother-in-law. 

Martin soon exchanged his student’s life for that of a 
farmer. He shut his books and took to the plow, the 
scythe, and the ax instead. He learned how to prepare 
the earth for sowing, to plant and prune the fruit trees, to 
buy and sell cattle. He even went so far as to begin to 
keep accounts of the income and expenditure of his farm, 
instead of retaining it all in his memory, as the old farmers 
did. 

Soon the beautiful days of the end of June had come, 
when cherries glow among the green leaves, and red roses 
brighten the gardens. On Midsummer Eve, very early in 
the morning, the people that had come to be present at 
the marriage ceremony of Martin and Marichu could not 
find room enough in the Chapel of Sta. Maria de Aréjola. 
All who were best and most considered in that romantic 
corner of the world came streaming up to it, from Ibarra, 
from “ the town below in the valley,” from Ascoaga, Echa- 
giien, and Olaeta. The tables were laid under the chestnut 
trees, on the green meadow belonging to Mazmela, and 
there all the invited guests dined and supped, as well as 
the curious, the rich and the poor, who had invited them- 
selves. In the evening rockets were sent up from the 
slopes of Echagiien, and the drums and fifes had been 
going all the day for the benefit of young and old who 
wished to dance. 

When it grew quite dark, the people began to disperse 
along the many little mountain paths. Soon after, splendid 
bonfires were seen burning all through the beautiful mid- 
summer-night on all the principal hills and brows of the 
valleys, according to the old Basque custom. In the great 
stillness of nature you could distinguish the song of the 
nightingale and the buzzing of the insects in the cool 
evening air, as well as the tinkling of the bells of the cattle 
on the mountain slopes; and over it all the magnificent 
vault of the heavens covered the earth with its brilliant 
veil of stars. Among them you could again distinguish the 
star of love, which seemed to shine on purpose for Martin 
and Marichu that evening. 

Oh, beautiful valley of Aramayona, who can ever forget 
thee who has visited thee once—over there where the three 
Basque Provinces meet, at the foot of the giant Amboto, 
on the high pasture-lands of Larrazabal ! 


’ 
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A Social Fox Unloosed 


“ You do not think that his real opinion ; it was a mood, 
was it not?” 

“Oh, yes, it was a mood, and he had to ‘unload.’” 

The listener was struck by the response. How much of 
the friction, the annoyances, of life comes from the dispo- 
sition of most persons to “ unload ” their moods! In homes 
we see it constantly; an atmosphere of impatience affect- 
ing the whole family because of the mood of one; a dis- 
position to criticise, suddenly arising from the thoughtless 
mood of one member. It affects business relations, social 
relations; committee meetings have come to naught 
because some member was in 4 mood, and “ unloaded,” not 
real opinions carefully thought out, but the mood of the 
moment. We must not confuse bad temper and moods. 
One is positive, the other is negative. One can be ac- 
counted for, fora bad temper is the one possession that 
cannot be hidden; like sunshine ‘ehind the clouds, it 
forces a consciousness on all beholders; :e elements of 
uncertainty must be considered in all intercourse with the 
man of bad temper. Carry an umbrella that will answer 
for either rain or sunshine when dealing with him ; expect 
thunder always, and be prepared for rain. 

A person of moods, which are really nothing but physical 
or mental conditions uncontrolled, is a harder person with 
whom to hold intercourse than the bad-tempered person. 
Usually the person of moods does not offend to the point 
of rousing his own conscience, though he may rouse your 
temper and give you opportunity for character-building. 
The bad-tempered person knows his weakness, and does 
not trade on a false conception of his character. But 
moods are a cloak that the owner wraps about him, and 


either laughs at the arrows pointed at him, or, in high sat- 


isfaction with himself, his cloak becomes an armor from 
which glance alike the reason, the earnestness, the affec- 
tion, of those about him. When once those who must be 
subject to his moods have learned to separate the man 
from his temporary mental condition, they are able to wait 
until reason has resumed its sway before being moved 
to action. Moods are the result of lack of self-control, and 
should cause as much contrition as yielding to temper 
arouses. 

Temper finds an outlet, and escapes ; but moods may hold 
a man a slave, yet social training prevent him from yield- 
ing to their expression. . 

Moods make slaves; they change a man’s mental rela- 
tion to the world. They make him a tyrant for the mo- 
ment ; they make enemies of friends; they rob life of its 
purpose, and when in possession play battledore and 
shuttlecock with logic and love. Happiness and freedom 
come when the mood is conquered, whether it be a result 
of the condition of the stomach, the head, or the heart. 
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Some of the fashionable women of Berlin have formed them- 
selves into a society “for the prevention of crime against com- 
mon sense” in the matter of dress. In particular do they 
inveigh against the discomforts of the corset, which in Germany 
is made longer and stiffer and altogether more abominable than 
anywhere else. Men are admitted to membership, and are 
urged to mitigate by precept and example various stipulated 
enormities of their own attire. One clause in the circular reads: 
“ Male members are respectfully requested to teach their breth- 
ren that trouser patterns are unfit for morning coats, waistcoats, 
and Inverness overcoats.” 
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Philip Dane’s Daughter 


In Three Parts.—I. 
By Tudor Jenks 


THERE is something sociable about quilting. The tyin 
of the little tufts, and the clipping which follows the makin 
of each knot, furnish sufficient occupation to excuse the 
desultory talk that keeps the task from being dull. 

_ Mrs. Cole was making a quilt when Miss Bloodgood, her 
next-door neighbor, called one afternoon late in the sum. 
mer; and, with the helpful spirit of a country neighbor, 
Miss Bloodgood threaded a needle, found a pair of scissors 
and began to put in bright crimson worsted tufts at the 
other end of the frame. 

“Now don’t trouble, Elviry,” said Mrs. Cole, deprecat- 
ingly. “It won’t take half an hour to finish it. Just set 
down, have a cup of tea, and enjoy yourself.” 

“TT like it,” said Miss Bloodgood, briskly. “TI always 
enjoyed quilting. What good times we used to have when 
they had bees!” 

“ Didn’t we !” answered Mrs. Cole, looking up with a 
reminiscent smile. ‘Seems to me the young folks have 
no gotothem nowadays. They’re so serious and calcu- 
latin’. They don’t seem to frolic any at all, hardly. No 
picnics, no dances to speak of—nothin’ but jest tennis and 
baseball when they want to be outdoors, and book clubs 
and societies in the evenin’s.” 

“ But I don’t think,” said Miss Bloodgood, pausing, and 
flattening a bit of worsted over the point before putting it 
into the needle—“I don’t think, somehow, that, with all 
their slow-going ways, they are any cleverer than we 
used to be. You remember Philip Dane, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Cole nodded. 

“Well, you haven’t forgotten that stirring speech he 
made on the Fourth? Do you suppose Charlie Ellerton, 
or Dick Campbell, or any of them, could make a better 
speech than that oration? You know they couldn’t, Susan.” 

“T know it,” said Mrs. Cole. ‘“ They’re different, some- 
how. They don’t cut up so much, and they’re pleasanter 
to have round, maybe ; but there isn’t the snap and go to 
the young people that there was in our day.” 

“It’s the same with the girls,” Miss Bloodgood con- 
tinued, reflectively. ‘“ When I was younger—for you can 
tell my age to a day, Susan, and there’s no use in my sayin’ 
I’ll ever see -forty again—when I was younger, the girls 
weren’t quite so fond of getting their Browning out of 
books. We got our browning rowin’ on the rivers—didn't 
we ?” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Cole, with mock severity, “I didn’t 
think that of you, Elviry Bloodgood! If you’ve come to 
making jokes, I want to give up.” 

“ Never mind my jokes,” said Miss Bloodgood, smiling 
with some satisfaction, nevertheless ; “ it’s my good sense 
I want you to notice—if I have any. The girls we saw 
last Thursday night at the sociable have set me to think 
ing. There’s that Dane girl. What Dane is she, anyway?” 

“Daughter of the old miller’s son,” said Mrs. Cole. 
“ Daughter of Philip Dane.” 

“You don’t say!” answered her friend, after a pause. 
“ Philip Dane’s daughter? You surprise me! Why, she’s 
very dark for one of that family.” 

“ T know it,” said Mrs. Cole, resignedly. ‘She zs a sort 
of a gypsy-like thing. But you know Philip was a roving 
sort of a boy—always was. You must remember how he 
was possessed to climb Old Bald Knob every Saturday 
afternoon? Well, that’s the way he kep’ on till he grew 
up. Went into sugar, or molasses, or somethin’ in one of 
the West Indies, I guess. Don’t you remember how we 
heard he’d married one of those outlandish people down 
there? That’s where the girl gets her dark skin and 
brunette style, I expect. Queer, isn’t it ?” 

_ “J remember that he married, but I never heard that 
his wife was ‘ outlandish’ or queer,” said Miss Bloodgood, 
a little stiffly. 

“Land! I don’t mean that he married a darky, Elvira. 
Mrs. Dane was a Spaniard, or a Cuban, or somethin’— 
daughter of the Governor, I think.” 
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«Why did Miss Dane leave home ?” ; 
“Her mother died lately. You know that Philip is 


dead ?” . 
« Yes,” said Miss Bloodgood, looking down at the 


oor. ' 

“ Well, the girl’s come to live with her aunt.” 

« So she’s living with Dora Roche, is she ?”’ Miss Blood- 

ood inquired. 

“Certainly. That’s Philip Dane’s sister, you know. 
She was a Dora Dane.” 

“T see. Well, I suppose the girl has probably inher- 
ited a large sugar plantation. Rich, isn’t she ?” 

“Not a red cent. Poor as Job’s turkey, and proud 
accordin’.” 

“You don’t tell me! Well, well. That’s an unfortunate 
state of things. The Roches haven’t anything to spare, 
either. Ever since the mill burned down, and they built 
the new one just across the bridge, I’ve wondered how Felix 
Roche was able to get along at all. But what makes you 
say she’s proud? I hada pleasant talk with her at the 
sociable. She seemed very pleasant,’ said Miss Blood- 
good, tying the last knot in her end of the quilt, and 
depositing the needle and scissors in the work-basket that 
stood on the red-covered table near the window. 

“JT didn’t mean proud, exactly. You know what I 

mean,” said Mrs. Cole, taking the iron pins out. of the 
frame. ‘I was thinking of the way she talked. What 
was it that set you to talkin’ about girls nowadays! Wasn’t 
you thinking of her ?” 
_ “Yes,” answered Miss Bloodgood, frankly, “I was 
thinkin’ of her. But it isn’t that she was proud—only dif- 
ferent. When we were young girls we used to think 
people knew a great deal even when they really didn’t. 
Now there was old David Barkley. You remember how 
venerable that white head of his used to show in meet- 
ing? Why, whenever they talked about Moses I used to 
think of Mr. Barkley; and I’m sure I couldn’t have been 
more afraid of Moses or Aaron or any of the prophets 
than I was of him. Ellen Dane—her name’s Ellen, isn’t 
it?—Ellen Dane wouldn’t have cared anything about 
David Barkley even if his hair had been twice as long and 
three times as white. It isn’t that she’s proud, but she’s 
not afraid of anything.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” Mrs. Cole said. “That’s just how it 
is with all the girls now. They haven’t any reverence to 
speak of. Don’t you find it so ?” 

“Tm afraid I do,” said Miss Bloodgood, rocking her- 
self slowly in the big Shaker chair. “I’m not a patriarch, 
you know, for we’re just about of an age, but somehow I 
feel that I’ve been here long enough to entitle me to be 
looked up to a little by the younger ones. But, as you 
say, they don’t do it. Still, I don’t know but I’ll go.” 

“Go where ?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? She asked me to come and see 
her flowers to-morrow.” 

“Come and see—! Well, I zever/ Do you mean to 
tell me that she invited you to call on her? Why, I never 
heard such—!” And there Mrs. Cole stopped. 

“ But, Susan, it sounded all right. She couidn’t put her 
flower-garden into her pocket and bring it down to my 
house, could she ?” 

“TI wouldn’t be patronized by that youngster !” said Mrs. 
Cole. “The idea! to ask you to come trapesing all the 
way up that hill—! I wouldn’t stir a step.” 

“What’s the use of being on one’s dignity? The girl 
saw I was interested in her flowers—and they must be 
beauties from all accounts—and she apologized very 
prettily for asking me to come.” 

_ “I really think you mean to go!” said Mrs. Cole, stoop- 
ing to pick a few bits of worsted from the floor, and 
looking back at Miss Bloodgood. 

“Yes, Ido. I’m interested in her. And if she’s poor, 
and a stranger here, I shall go all the more,” said Miss 
Bloodgood, crossing her arms and grasping her elbows, as 
she rocked gently in the big chair. 

Mrs. Cole vouchsafed no answer, and after a few moments 
Miss Bloodgood arose and threw a light wrap over her 
shoulders, 
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me Won’t you stay to tea?” asked Mrs. Cole, automatic- 
ally. 

“No, thank you; I must get home; I don’t know what 
Hannah would think. I didn’t tell her where I was going. 
She’d drag the river unless I was home by eight,” and 
Miss Bloodgood went out of the side door and across the 
meadow to her own little brown cottage. 

She had been unwilling to confess, and perhaps did not 
fully know, how strongly she had been attracted by the 
young girl of whom she and her neighbor had been spéak- 
ing. As she had said, Miss Bloodgood was fond of flowers 
—that is, she loved grace, beauty, and the freshness of 
youth. Like the others of her generation, she was accus- 
tomed to dwell upon the contrast to themselves exhibited by 
the younger people of the town. But, unlike many of 
them, Miss Bloodgood found it hard not to sympathize 
with the new order of things. She could not help seeing 
that, although the young girls “nowadays ’”’ were more 
sedate and less inclined to romp, they were also far more 
natural, and enjoyed greater freedom than had been 
accorded to their mothers. So, as she was fond of flowers, 
she was fond of young girls, and had been very much 
gratified by the respectful and cordial invitation Miss 
Dane had offered. And she accepted. 

On the following afternoon, Miss Bloodgood, in a soft 
summer silk of black and white in tiny checks, walked 
sedately along the shaded village street, climbed the three 
steps which led to the great square house of the Roche 
family, presented herself before the wire-gauze door, and 
rang the bell. 

“ Dear me!”’ she said to herself, “I feel just as I used 
to when I went to a little girls’ party !” 

Miss Dane herself came to the door. 

“Come in and rest yourself in the parlor, Miss Blood- 
good,” said the young girl. ‘It is delightfully cool there. 
I have kept it shaded all the morning, on purpose. And 
I’ve made you some iced lemonade, and there’s cake. But 
you can have tea if you’d prefer it. Do you?” 

“Thank you, Miss Dane,” said Miss Bloodgood, as she 
sank into the pretty wicker chair which was pushed near 
to the open French window that looked upon the flower- 
garden. ‘I suppose I ought to like the tea, for that’s the 
regular thing for maiden ladies!” Miss Bloodgood had 
unconsciously fallen into the foolish way of forestalling 
weak jokes at her expense. 

“Why, Miss Bloodgood,” said the young girl, “ that is 
just the reason why lemonade is my choice. They always 
offer us tea, and I think a change is so delightful, don’t 

ou?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered her visitor, who hardly noticed 
the adroit “ us,” but who felt it in every fiber. “I do get 
tired of tea. It is such a gossipy drink, you know. And ~ 
gossip is apt to become tiresome.” 

“We'll none of it!” said Miss Dane, smiling. “It 
always seems to me that people are so foolish to talk about 
others when they might be talking about themselves.” 

“My dear Miss Dane!” Miss Bloodgood began, prop- 
erlyshocked. But the girl’s laughing eyes were irresistible, 
and her caller laughed, too. “Then we are to talk of our- 
selves, it is understood,” she went on. 

“Yes,” said Miss Dane, “ but we must play fair—turn 
and turn about. Who shall begin ?” 
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A recipe for apple pudding: Mix three cups of grated bread 
or biscuit crumbs with one cup of sugar and one cup of milk or 
water; add to this two well-beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of 
butter, half a cup of flour, and three cups of chopped apples; 
pour this mixture into a half-gallon vessel, cover tightly, and 
steam from two to four hours; serve hot with hard sauce. The 
ingredients necessary for the sauce are half a cup of butter, one 
cup of sugar, and a little vanilla flavoring. Cream these well 
together. 


For several months women have been employed on the 
Brooklyn elevated roads as ticket-sellers, and have given satis- 
faction. The employment of women on railroads is not the 
innovation that this move seems to indicate. The Staten Island 
road has employed women as ticket-sellers for years. 
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Dress Reform 


THE question of reform in women’s clothes has received 
new impetus through the action of the women interested in 
the subject at Chautauqua, and from the newspaper para- 
graphs in regard to the club of women in Boston pledged to 
appear in a rainy-day uniform the first rainy Saturday in Oc- 
tober. It would surprise many of the people who think this 
movement new, and look to it to revolutionize the health of 
women, to know that hundreds of women have worn the 
garments advocated at Chautauqua for years. Nothing new 
is proposed, and every garment receiving indorsement can 
be purchased at any well-equipped store where there is a 
department devoted to women’s underwear. 

There are two obstacles that have not yet been over- 
come in this attempt at dress reform; one is the general 
ugliness of effect that results from the so-called dress- 
reform garments ; the other obstacle is the cost of the gar- 
ments. An advocate of the dress-reform movement, writ- 
ing to one of the New York dailies, quoted the cost for 
one garment ‘indorsed at Chautauqua, of which every woman 
would require at least three—and few would be willing to 
be limited to that number—at ten dollars each. Compara- 
tively few of the mass of women who are interested in the 
subject of clothes as related to health could afford to 
expend that sum on so small a part of a necessary outfit. 
It is only fair to state that the writer saw in a Broadway 
show-case these garments advertised at $4.87 ; there was 
probably a difference in quality. , 

A woman passed through one of the stores on Broad- 
way recently who evidently was attired in the most 
approved hygienic garments ; everything was made in one 
piece, and there seemed to be no reason why her hat should 
not have been attached to the collar of her dress. One 


could not help wishing that it had been, for there would 
then have been a sense of greater security. The woman 
was loosely built, walked with careless gait, as if she were 
conscious of her ungainly appearance and felt at war 
with the world. She was as completely separated in sym- 


pathy from the people about her as if she were an 
inhabitant of another sphere. It would be impossible 
for that woman to work in harmony with her times. The 
moral support of becoming and well-fitting clothes is not 
anew discovery. No dress-reform movement that does not 
consider and provide for artistic effects of the costumes it 
evolves and indorses will succeed. 

It may be weakness, but it is a weakness that is a 
power, that comparatively few women will consider good 
health for the future a compensation for the wearing of 
ugly clothes at the present time. Sw far, the outer garments 
_that have received the indorsement of the dress reformers 
have been beautifully adapted to house wear; the loose 
flowing lines reveal grace and conceal awkwardness if the 
makers and wearers have studied to adapt the garment to 
the wearer. But the garments designed for street wear 
are a combination of the Mother Hubbard, the tea gown, 
and the negligé jacket; such a garment may give freedom 
to the muscles, but the woman with a sense of fitness, or 
the artistic instinct, would be in cruel bondage if compelled 
to wear such garments on the street. The first essential 
to success in this movement is a street dress that shall 
retain the principle of freedom of movement with due 
regard to the styles that prevail. The first outcry against 
the prevailing system of dress for women is always against 
the corset. Yet every woman knows that the corset can 
be worn with safety; that many women do wear it and do 
not injure themselves by tight lacing, in spite of the fact 
that an eminent physician has said that no woman can be 
trusted with a pair of corsets. Comparatively few women 
are firmly enough built to wear a loosely fitting dress minus 
bones, and not—if the simile may be pardoned—resemble 
animated jelly-bags. For this physical defect any dress- 
reform movement, to be a success, must provide. There 
are in the market to-day at least a score of waists that 
are free from all the objections that may be brought 
against corsets. The woman who declares she cannot 
wear these waists tries one kind, not made to fit her 
physique, and then condemns. The woman who is in ear- 
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nest, and who wishes to evolve a method or system of dress 
that will not mark her as differing from the rest of woman. 
kind, will find stores where there are fitting-parlors, and 
where all kinds of waists are kept, and experiment until 
the one adapted to her is found. To wear the health- 
waists with comfort, all the underwear must be adapted to 
them, and this requires expenditure of money, or the 
remodeling of the old garments. Health-waists are 
designed to dispense with belts; and to know the freedom 
that follows the abolishing of corsets, belts must go into 
exile with them. 

A combination garment adapted to the degree of warmth 
necessary, a health-waist that is fitted to the wearer, and 
one garment worn either as trousers, divided or undivided 
skirt, and a tailor-made dress, will give perfect freedom to 
the wearer, physically, and leave her entirely untrammeled 
mentally. No woman wishes to be remarkable on the 
street. It is as disagreeable to be marked for hygienic 
convictions as for loudness or lack of harmony in the gar- 
ments worn. 

For rainy-day wear, a pair of riding trousers, leggins, 
and a dress skirt, hanging full, clearing the street, and faced 
with water-proof cloth, a warm short-jacket in winter, and 
light-weight water-proof cloak, with silk umbrella, and a felt 
or other hat with trimming that is not damaged by moisture, 
makes a woman superior to the weather conditions and 
preserves her self-respect. 

The essential to every woman’s health, comfort, and 
happiness is physical and mental freedom, and this she 
gains, not by adopting any costume arbitrarily indorsed, 
but by suiting her physical and mental individuality. It 
takes brains for a woman to adopt a system of dressing 
that will leave her free from remark or comment and yet 
give her freedom of musclesand mind. But it is worth the 
expenditure of gray matter. 


% 
How to Observe Quadrupeds 


By William T. Hornaday 


AN astonishing number of intelligent people possess the 
strange ability to look at an object without seeing any of 
its details. This simply means dull or dormant powers of 
observation. The power to observe is very often the result 
of habit, and is readily acquired if once learned and pursued 
for a time systematically. Every young person should, as 
a means of self-improvement, learn how to observe. Learn 
how to see the greatest number of things in the shortest 
possible time, how to grasp details quickly, how to classify, 
catalogue, and store away in the memory for future use the 
multitude of useful facts and mental pictures which, if left 
to themselves, will become a confused jumble, from which 
nothing useful may be extracted. 

Of all the fields that invite the observer, surely there is 
none so fascinating, nay, so entrancing, as Nature’s. While 
it is, fortunately, not given to any one man to know all her 
secrets, yet to be ignorant of the books she opens to us all 
is ignorance indeed. And of all God’s wonderful works, 
surely the most interesting are those endowed with life, 
which move and breathe and think, and approach nearest 
to man, who had the immortal honor to be, of all created 
things, the only one fashioned “ in His own image.” There 
fore we say, what subjects of observation are so fascinating 
and profitable as the forms, habits, language, and thoughts 
of the living creatures that share the earth with man? 

Ordinarily the study of living creatures is undertaken as 
a pastime, an elegant form of recreation, if you please ; but 
before the observer is aware, he finds himself the discoverer 
of facts which can be made to serve a useful purpose. In 
these days of multiplying insect pests, of the annual de- 
struction of millions of dollars’ worth of fruit, vegetables, 
and grain by insects, birds, and mammals, and also the 
gradual destruction of all natural supplies of animal food, 
particularly the fishes and oysters, it is clearly worth while 
to study the fauna of the earth. Think of the millions of 
dollars that would have been saved to Australia if some 
far-sighted zodlogist had only said “ Don’t/” when the 
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tiferous rabbit was about to be regularly introduced 
into that country. 

How are animals to be studied? In that question lies 
the pith of this matter, and let us go straight to the point. 

Learn, for the first thing, that the word “animal” does 
not, as most people suppose, necessarily mean a quadruped, 
or mammal of some kind; for it does not. There are 
kingdoms in nature—animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
Anything that belongs to the great animal kingdom is an 
animal ; and, to avoid confusion, the word should be used 
in that sense, and no other. In all references to the 
highest of the vertebrate animals, say either mammals or 
quadrupeds, the former preferred. 

Second in importance only to a knowledge of the grand 
divisions of the earth’s surface and of the human family is 
a systematic knowledge of the grand divisions into which 
the animal kingdom is divided. Even the child should be 
taught that the animal kingdom is divided into eight great 
branches, or sub-kingdoms, named respectively : Vertebrata 
animals with a backbone), Arthropoda (insects and crabs), 
Mollusca (shells), Vermes (worms), Echinodermata (star- 
fishes), Coelenterata (corals and_ jelly-fishes), Porifera 
(sponges), and Protozoa (the very lowest forms of animal 
life). 

The Vertebrates are in turn subdivided into five great 
classes, viz.: Mammals, birds, reptiles, batrachians, and 
fishes. 

Now, at the beginning, I entreat every boy and girl who 
thinks of seeking the delights to be found in the study of 
living creatures, begin right/ Do not enter Nature’s 
realm in blind ignorance of even the rudiments of natural 
classification. Spend a dollar in the purchase of a copy 
of Steele’s “‘ Popular Zoology,” by Professor J. W. P. Jenks 
(American Book Company), and from that admirable little 
book learn, as the very least that you can do, the principal 
subdivisions (¢.¢., the orders, sub-orders, families, and also 
the leading genera) of the Class whose individual members 
you propose to study. So very much depends upon this 
foundation-knowledge that you simply must acquire it in 
order to properly arrange and classify the zodlogical facts 
that will come into your possession, and to keep them all 
in orderly array, ready for good and instant use. It is 
necessary to do this if for no other reason than to avoid 
being led into error all through life by erroneous and mis- 
leading common names. 

But let me not warn you against the error of too little 
knowledge of classification, and leave you to run foul of 
the rocks on the opposite shore. 

The ideal way to observe and study mammals is to seek 
them in ‘their haunts, field-glass, note-book, and gun in 
hand. Seek them quietly, persistently, and patiently. 
Learn to creep up on an animal, and see it to your heart’s 
content, without its seeing you. See everything that it 
ee and write it all down while the facts are fresh in your 
mind, j 
_ With nearly all species, the early morning and late even- 
ing are the best times, for it is then that most wild animals 
are afoot, and in search of something to eat. To find the 
denizens of the woods, especially the small species, an 
excellent plan is to go in quietly, sit down at a good point 
of observation, well concealed, and sit perfectly still for 
some time. Presently you will be literally charmed by the 
discovery that your presence has been forgotten, and the 
squirrels, rabbits, birds, and even deer, bear, and elephants, 
if the woods contain them, will appear in full view, each 
intent on its own business. Before you are aware of it 
you are absorbed in watching how they move about, make 
love, fight, feed, build their homes, or gather in their har- 
vests for future use. With a good field or opera glass you 
can almost tell what a bird or quadruped is thinking about. 

Watch your subjects from day to day, and find out how 
many of the higher passions they possess. ‘Try the effect 
of musical sounds upon them. Above all, try to learn 
their voices and language, and the different sounds they 
make under different influences, such as suspicion, alarm, 
anger, fear, or affection, and write down phonetic imitations 
of them as well as you can. Of course all the higher verte- 
brates have the gift of language. No one can doubt 
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this who has ever been in a barnyard, and heard the 
many different calls and exclamations of the old roosters. 
and hens. The sign-language of animals is of course far 
more elaborate than their vocal language, and both should 
be carefully studied in order to gain a clue to the mental 
capacity and mental processes of our anything but “ dumb ” 
animals, 

By all means study closely the homes and home life of 
all the nesting and burrowing species. The lower end of 
the prairie-dog’s burrow is yet as much of a /erra incognita 
as the north pole, for no man has ever been there! In 
digging out a burrow make diagrams as you proceed, to 
show its shape, size, slant, and depth. It may then be 
reproduced exactly in some museum. Gather and care- 
fully preserve its entire contents, including bed, food, food 
refuse, and the like. To get at the interior of a nest in a 
hollow tree, take a keyhole saw and saw out a square sec- 
tion like a door. 

Study the tracks of mammals, the tooth and claw marks 
they leave on trees, the routes they like best to travel, the 
way they travel, their swimming, climbing, and leaping 
power, modes of fighting, hiding, retreating, procuring food, 
sleeping, etc. When possible, watch your subjects all the 
year round, to see whether they migrate or hibernate, when 
and how, and what changes of pelage they undergo in the 
different seasons, especially summer and winter. Note 
particularly their breeding habits, and learn everything 
possible about the birth of their young, their number, char- 
acter, and career to adult age. Likewise, learn as nearly 
as you can the geographical range of the species you are 
studying. 

All these facts, when ascertained and written down, 
make up the life-history of an animal. Nextin importance 
is its exact place in nature, ¢. g., its name and those of its. 
nearest relatives. To have a mammal in captivity for a time 
is the crowning joy of the observer, but this is reserved for 
the favored fewonly. The next best thing is to collect, by 
shooting or trapping, a small series of first-class specimens. 
which shall include at least one fine, typical adult male and 
female, and one or two young. Measure tnese specimens 
in the flesh, sketch them, study their external form 
thoroughly, then skillfully remove and prepare their skins, 
according to the detailed instructions and _ illustrations. 
given in Hornaday’s “Taxidermy and Zodlogical Collect- 
ing.” 

sie thing of all is the identification of unknown species. 
Alackaday! ‘There is absolutely no modern work on the 
mammals of North America to which the amateur mam- 
malogist can go to determine species, as blithely goes the 
bird boy to Coue’s “Key to North American Birds.” 
When, oh! when will some competent hand give us a Key 
to North American Mammals? 


% 
Phil’s Tenth 


By Adelaide Skeel 


Ir it be true that one can read a woman’s story by 
looking at her clothes, Cathy Ann’s biography, as shown 
in her drab and black dresses, was a dull one, and she 
might well have posed as a lay figure for any of the dreary, 
plotless magazine tales now so much in fashion, since, 
from the crown of her bangless head to the sole of her 
French-heelless shoe, she was that nearly obsolete house- 
hold phenomenon, the single woman who loses her life that 
the married may find it. Free lances and female bachelors 
were scarcely known twenty years ago, so our Cathy was 
not the anachronism in her village that she would be in 
this present year of grace ; and by all odds the queerest. 
thing about her was the simple fact that she was not an 
old maid at all, but a wife deserted by a dissipated hus- 
band! Everybody in One Tree knew this; it had been a 
nine days’ wonder, and lived down as only bad things can 
be lived down by good people in a good community; and 
now here she was innocently imposing on the world at 
small as a spinster ! 

“An old maid like myself,” she would say, not only to 
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summer boarders, newcomers, and such novelties, but to 
neighbors who had tasted her wedding cake; and nobody 
resented the fiction. At the time of this story the scandal 
was stale, and Cathy settled down in her father’s house to 
take care of he~ brothers’ and sisters’ children as if she 
had remained an unplucked blossom on the family tree 
for this special reason. She was a handy thing to have in 
the house, particularly when a wife or husband died and 
the relict wished to remarry, in which case Cathy came to 
the fore and took the undesirable left-over boy or girl till a 
school was found for the waif. The verdict was ever the 
same, that Tom or Lizzie was spoiled at Grandpa’s, yet it 
was never Grandpa who overfed them on hot gingerbread 
or showed a culpable indifference on the subject of bed 
hours. Of course Cathy had no discipline, but this the 
children never knew, nor did they know that this sort of 
enforced maternity was draining their Aunty’s life-blood. 
I think she did not know herself that she would have been 
a person of more consequence in One Tree if she had 
joined clubs and classes and church guilds instead of 
spending her time spoiling other people’s children ; but, 
however that may be, she jogged on in her rut, as we all 
do; and one thing gained beyond question was the love of 
Tommy and Susie and Lily and Lizzie and Jamie and 
Phil; especially Phil, who was the most confirmed ginger- 
bread fiend and late sitter of the whole tribe. His mother 
and stepfather never actually abandoned him to Cathy, 
yet he was so much with her that his times with his par- 
ents became visits, and it was on one of these in town that 
he joined her when she came in from One Tree to do some 
shopping. 

“T know you hate going into the stores,” she said to 
him when he presented himself at the big station and 
offered his boyish escort—not without the ulterior motive 
of getting soda-water out of her later—* so I will hurry all 
I can, that we may get a peep at the Wax-Works, if you 
like. I really have nothing to do for myself, only a list of 
patterns to match for the folks at home. They heard I 
was coming, and they brought me in these bits here’— 
poor Cathy pul ed some frayed pieces of dry goods from 
her pocket (for this was before the blessed relief of sample 
by mail came tous). “We will get to sight-seeing before 
you know it.” 

Quickly enough the time slipped away, and then, with a 
last taking account of samples and goods purchased, the 
oddly assorted pair made their way to all the places of 
amusement that a large city offers to a grasping nephew 
and a liberal-minded aunt. Truth to tell, Aunty had not a 
great many quarters nor dimes to spare, but Phil was 
her favorite, as she was his, and money, be it scarce or 
plenty, is not to be kept like bric-4-brac when one of a com- 
pany is altruistically inclined and the other a school-boy 
of a receptive turn of mind. Phil had been to a bird-store 
to price white mice, to a gunsmith’s to look at fishing- 
tackle, to a stamp depot to get the latest in philately, and, 
finally, after a lunch eaten at Cathy’s expense, to the new 
Museum, when the clock struck three. 

“The train leaves in ten minutes,” she said to him in 
sudden alarm, and then, after a hurried race, learned at the 
bureau of information that there had been a change in the 
time-table, and here was a whole hour left to wait. 

“T wish we could eat another dinner, Aunty,” sighed 
the boy, as he realized the impossibility and regretted it. 

“T believe I will go buy a bonnet,” said Cathy Ann, 
with all the solemnity of making a confession of faith. 
She fairly blushed as she spoke, and seemed half afraid 
the masculine element in her nephew would raise some 
insurmountable objection. His reply surprised her. 
“Well, Aunt Cathy, do get a good one, for I don’t remem- 
ber that you ever got one before. Come along.” Man- 
like, he took the lead as they trotted together through the 
bright, dazzling streets which are almost as bewildering in 
their glare to country eyes as the shop windows themselves, 
till they reached a French milliner far famed even in the 
rural solitudes of One Tree. 

“You will get a real city bonnet, won’t you, please, 
Aunty ?” asked Phil, with enthusiasm born for the occasion. 
“How much will it cost ?” 
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“That depends,” answered Cathy, discreetly, adding 
half in self-defense to herself for her unusual extravagance, 
“but I shall give no foolish city price.” 

“ But you will get a city bonnet, Aunty ?” 

“Yes, yes, come along—” 

“Then you will have to give a city price, won’t you?” 

“Come along—” 

“T am coming, Aunty, but do get a city bonnet, and pa 
a city price—please do. I want to see how you would 
look. Grandpa is rich—” 

“ Come along, Phil.” 

So they went on together, he a big, clumsy school-boy 
of the most pronounced hobble-de-hoy type, dear only to 
mothers and partial relatives, and she a slim little figure 
in colorless attire not exactly in mourning, yet in grays 
and browns of hopeless shades, in contrast to which a 
widow’s smart new crape is gay. 

“Recent grief, Miss?” asked the sparkling, jetted mil- 
liner, as she turned to answer Cathy’s request for “some. 
thing not too bright.” 

“Oh, no”—Cathy Ann could not fool the great city 
woman as she did the One Tree people—“ no, indeed ; but 
I have always been quiet in my tastes.” 

“‘ Here isone, Aunty,” cried Phil; “is it quiet ?” and as 
he spoke he pulled from its wooden post a wonderful 
creation of black lace and roses, and set it upon Cathy 
Ann’s head. Madame the milliner forgave his boldness 
when she saw how well the red roses became her cus- 
tomer, who heretofore had appeared to be a shabby, insig- 
nificant little woman, and was now transformed into a 
glowing creature. The blush of the flowers brought out a 
long-lost blush on her cheek, and the filmy lace softened 
the fine wrinkles which the cares of yesterday had written 
on a delicate skin. She looked as she felt, like some one 
else, and that was the charm of it, as it is the charm of all 
new creations. 

“ But it is too much for me,” she faltered, still keeping 
it on, however, and dallying with its dazzling beauty. 

“Only fifteen dollars, Miss.” 

“OH!” said Cathy Ann. 

“Ts it a city price, Aunty?” whispered Phil. 

“ Reduced from twenty-five, Miss.” 

“Oh !” said Cathy again. 

“You look sweet in it, Aunty—better than I ever saw 
you.” 

“ Hush, Phil !” 

“ Twelve dollars, Miss, as you look so well in it.” 

“ Buy it, Aunty.” 

“No, it is not only the price,” stammered tempted 
Cathy; “it does not suit me.” 

The obliging milliner, now put on her mettle, exhibited 
her whole stock, blue, black, green, gray, yellow, and pink, 
finally coming back to the red roses and lace, offering iff as 
a last bait, at the sacrifice of ten dollars, “ just to clear the 
shelves to make room for the fall trade.” - 

“ Buy it, do buy it!” pleaded Phil, who dearly loved a 
bargain, all untrained in Henry George doctrines concern- 
ing the moral necessity of paying a-good price for a good 
thing. 

“Out of the question,” Aunty said, firmly, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it she was out of the store and in 
a second-rate emporium, where she bought, in a spiritless 
way, some dull-colored materials to construct a home head- 
gear which should match the whole tone of her life better 
than the other would. 

“ Horrid-looking things!” said her nephew, whose taste 
had been suddenly developed in this new direction. “It 
looks for all the world like the bonnets you have always 
worn. I do believe you are in mourning, as the milliner 
said.” It was foolish in poor Cathy Ann, but the half- 
truth of the words made her drop some tears on the change 
left of her five-dollar bill when it came back to her in the 
croquet-ball from the cashier’s desk. She was tired, the 
holiday was over, and train-time had come. Phil was to go 
to his father’s office, so, when he had gallantly put his aunt 
and all her belongings in the car, he made haste to finish 
up the day’s fun with a try at the office typewriter and a 
brush with the elevator-boy. He found a long-haired, low- 
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yoiced, ladylike gentleman with his father, asking for 
money as eloquently as ever Phil asked for it. He was 
saying, over and over again, something that sounded like 
« A tenth—a tenth—a tenth to the Lord.” 

“Was he a beggar, papa?” asked the boy when the 
solemn stranger was finally shown the open door. 

« An altruistic one,” was the equivocal reply. “I say, 
boy, if I must give away money—which I can’t afford to 
do—I will give it to you. I meant to have put a hundred 
dollars to your credit at the bank on your tenth birthday, 
but the home expenses are so confoundedly heavy lately ! 
Here is ten dollars ; throw it to a beggar or put it in a hole 
in the ground—go and be happy; I will give you the rest 
when I get it.” 

Phil stared with delight, and then, with a hurried good- 
by, without daring to calculate how many ice cream sodas 
this newly acquired fortune would bring, hastened to the 
Fashion House of French Bonnets, at which he and his aunt 
had lingered so long, and where he now surprised the mil- 
liner by buying and paying cash for the red roses and black 
lace. An hour later he surprised Cathy Ann by bouncing 
out of the rear car, when the train stopped at One Tree, 
and handing her a wooden hat-box. 

“ Something you forgot to buy,” he whispered, roguishly, 
as he hugged her around the waist. “I want you to look as 
pretty on the outside as you really are inside.” He had 
meant to say something about giving “a tenth,” but it was 
not Sunday, and a boy is always more bashful than one 
guesses. I think the’ Lord understood; and Cathy Ann 
wore the bonnet three summers. 


% 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

If parents would carefully notice, during the first three years 
of childhood, any deformities of limb or feature in children, and 
would try to correct such deformities by daily attention, much 
might be done to insure children’s future welfare and comfort. 
For instance: By gentle and continuous manipulations the nose 
might be changed or the legs straightened. If the babe is led 
to breathe through the nostrils rather than through the mouth, 
the child will be blessed. This result may be secured by the 
mother pressing gently the lips together and holding them thus 
while the little one breathes in sleep. 

See that children develop good lung power, and much good 
will be added to their lives, and many dangers will be avoided. 

If mothers would help the little girls in cutting and fitting and 
making doll dresses and hats, the girls would travel far on the 
road of self-help in the matter of dressmaking, not to speak of 
the development of taste and knowledge of household duties. 
Many dollars could be saved annually by families in which the 
girls know how to trim and make their own hats, and to cut, fit, 
and make their own dresses. UNCLE JOHN. 

Gop HI, Nevada. 


MoTHER.—Send*for a book published by M. T. Richardson, 
84 Reade Street, New York, entitled “That Uncomfortable 
Shoe.” Price, 25 cents. 


“P.” asks in The Christian Union of 15th inst., “ How to 


‘treat a child of six years for wrong-story telling.” 


I should be glad indeed if I could suggest a helpful course. 
In the first place, try and consider in your own thought that this 
propensity isa disease, that with judicious management will be only 
temporary ; and as, if your little child was suffering from typhoid 
fever or measies, you would make all outward surroundings pure 
and free from any contagious tendency, so now you can allow 
no untruthful associations to come in contact with him. 

Many a child with a vivid and active imagination embellishes 
everything he sees or hears, with no intent whatsoever of mis- 
Statement, and his more prosaic and conscientious mother, not 
comprehending the fact, so accuses and condemns him that his 
little brain becomes concused, and, having no sense of discrimina- 
tion, he becomes in the end, to shield himself, as false as he has 
been thought to be. 

The writer sympathizes deeply with any mother in such per- 
plexity, but fears in writing more to absorb too much space in 
M. W. G. 


NortH DanviLLe, N. H. 


Dear Christian Union: 
I believe in rewards now and then. A mother can often get 
a slow child in or out of bed by offering a reward for prompt- 
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ness. Where there are a number of children, a race may be 
effectual to see which is the quickest. But insist that the cloth- 
ing shall be properly placed or hung up, and the shoes and 
stockings put together at one side. Order must be included in 
the race. If the little ones are inclined to be cross in the morn- 
ing, while they are dressing let mamma tell a little story to 
divert them. They will soon forget about themselves, and be- 
come interested and happy. Patience and tact are the mother’s 
blessing, and will go far to insure a peaceful home. 

I began early to teach my boys that good-natured fun, even 
with a good deal of noise, was right and proper, but the first 
instance of quarreling was instantly checked if mother was pres- 
ent. IfI came into the fray after it had leavened a little, I took 
care to learn all about the trouble and see that justice was done 
at once and the quarrel ended. Begin early to teach the little 
ones that their play must end with the first quarrel, and, above 
all, do not allow the baby to be a tyrant. I have seen little 
children actually bullied by the baby of two years old. Little 
five-year-old comes:in where baby is playing with his toys, picks 
up a plaything, when baby screams; in comes mother in great 
haste, and, without making any inquiry as to the trouble, severely 
insults five-year-old, who retires broken-hearted. That mother 
sows seeds of selfishness in one child and seeds of revenge in the 
other—at least it will grow to that if continued. Teach the little 
children that kindness is the law in your home, and never allow a 
quarrel to last over five seconds. In other words, nip it before 
it becomes even a bud. A. A. W. P. 


Picked Up 


String beans should be cooked from an hour and three-quar- 
ters to two hours; they should boil steadily and slowly. One 
of our best salads for tea or dinner is one made of string beans. 
Wash a quart of beans, string them, but do not break them. 
Cook them for two hours till tender. Sprinkle them with salt 
and pepper and lay them aside until they become cold. Then 
add to a quart of beans a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, three 
tablespoonfuls of salad vinegar, the same of good oil, and alittle 
more salt and pepper. Toss the beans in this salad mixture, 
without breaking them, and serve them at once. 


The attendance at the free outdoor gymnasium for women in 
Boston has averaged 1,200 daily. So long as the schools were 
in session the girls’ classes, comprising a membership of nearly 
250, met after four o’clock every day. Large classes of work- 
ing-girls have lately been formed, which meet after 6:30 P.M. 
The benefit of outdoor intelligent exercise to these girls can 
hardly be overestimated. A playground for children is a part 
of the gymnasium. 


Let us thank God for books. When I consider what some 
books have done for the world, and what they are doing, how 
they keep up our hope, awaken new courage and faith, soothe 
pain, give an ideal life to those whose homes are hard and cold, 
bind together distant ages and foreign lands, create new worlds 
of beauty, bring down truths from heaven—lI give eternal 
blessings for this gift—Fames Freeman Clarke. 


But amongst those exercises or recreations of the mind within 
doors, there is none so general, so aptly to be applied to all 
sorts-of men, so fit and proper to expel idleness and melancholy, 
as that of study. So sweet is the delight of study, the more 
learning they have the more they covet to learn; the longer 
they live, the more they are enamored with the Muses.—Rodert 
Burton. 


I passed through the ordinary course of education with suc- 
cess, and was seized very early with a passion for literature, 
which has been the ruling passion of iny life, and the great 
source of my enjoyments.—David Hume. 


The first time I read an excellent book, it is to me just as if I 
had gained a new friend; when I read over a book I have 
perused before, it resembles the meeting with an old one.— 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


But words are things, and a small drop of ink, 

Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 
—Lord Byron. 


If, in reading books, a man doés not choose wisely, at any 
rate he has the chance offered to him of doing so.—Richard 
Whately. 











Sunday Afternoon 


The True Children of God’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


“Ir the Son shall make ye free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” How then does the Son make us free? In 
America nearly all men believe in freedom; most men 
believe more or less definitely in Christianity. How does 
Christianity confer freedom? Pursuing this question, we 
must ask another. Freedom is a state of liberty. What 
is liberty? I look in Webster’s dictionary, and he tells 
me, “Liberty is the state of a freeman ; ability to do as 
one pleases; freedom from restraint.” Liberty, then, is 
an ability; we are free when we possess this ability. How 
does Christ confer this abilityon men? How does the 
world confer it? What is the difference, if any, between 
the two methods? What is the peculiarity of Christ’s 
method? Peter was in prison, bound with two chains; the 
angel of the Lord came upon him, and his chains fell off 
from his hands, and he arose and went out, following the 
angel. He had no more ability after than before the angel 
appeared, but the hindrance to his ability was taken away 
by an extraordinary force, by an emancipator. Samson, 
sleeping, was bound with withes, but when he awoke his 
strength came to him and broke the withes as thread of 
tow is broken when it touches the fire. He was not eman- 
cipated from any force without; he had within himself an 
ability to do as he pleased. The green withes were no 
restraint to him. These two simple illustrations may serve 
to make clear two methods of liberation: one, that by a 
force external to the bondman, taking away the external 
bondage ; the other, a force within the bondman, making 
him superior to the external bondage. The former is the 
Lord’s way of liberating ; the latter is Christ’s way. When 
Christ came to the earth the Jews were expecting a Messiah 
who should emancipa‘e their nation. ‘The memories of the 
wars of the Maccabees were still fresh. They looked for 
one who should be to Judaism what Kossuth tried to be to 
Hungary, what Washington was to the American colonies. 
‘They looked for an angel that should touch the chains that 
bound them, and the chains should fall off and they be 
free; they were disappointed. When they would crown 
him king, he refused the coronation ; when one of his own 
followers would draw a sword in his defense, he bade the 
disciple put up his sword, and healed the sufferer; when 
he stood before Paul, he declared +o him, “ My kingdom is 
not of this world; if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight.” With this method of emancipa- 
tion by force applied from without, Christ would have 
nothing to do. His nation was in servitude, and he left 
it in servitude. The great majority of workingmen in the 
Roman Empire were under an almost absolute and unmiti- 
gated military despotism, unbroken and unweakened. He 
died ; and it would not have been strange if his declaration, 
“If the Son shall make ye free, ye shall be free indeed,” 
had been utterly forgotten in his death. 

And yet wherever Christianity has gone emancipation 
has gone. Imperialism has given way to democracy, and 
slavery to free labor. No angel has touched the sleeping 
prisoner, that the chains might drop from his galled wrists ; 
but a divine strength has been imparted to the sleeping 
Samson, and he has risen from his slumber and shaken 
himself, and the withes have parted as tow when the flame 
touches them. Humanity, which Christ has emancipated, 
has become self-emancipated. The force that delivered 
has been first wrought within the enslaved. 

The laboring man thinks he is suffering in America 
from oppression, and I sympathize with him to a consider- 
able extent in that opinion. His oppression is not usually 
the employer; it is a false industrial system, which oppresses 
both employer and employed. Anarchy offers to set him 
free ; Christianity offers té set him free ; but their methods 
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are radically different. Anarchy proposes to set him free 
by breaking down and destroying the bonds which bing 
society together. Christianity proposes to set him free } 

developing in both employer and employed such an inteljj. 
gence and such a spirit of good will that they shall be 
bound together by bonds more righteous than any which 
now exist. Anarchy proposes to set him free by abolishing 
law; Christianity, by writing all that is true and good in 
law in the heartsof men. Liberty is the ability to do what 
one pleases, I will have liberty, cries the Anarchist, to 
kill, to burn, and to rob. 

The readers of The Christian Union are free from the 
laws of the land because they are elevated into a life in 
which those laws are no longer a bondage upon them, 
They are endowed with ability to do as they please, because 
there is developed within them such a character that they 
please to respect the rights of others. The real emancipa- 
tion of labor will come when Christian justice is dominant 
in the hearts of both laborers and capitalists ; and when 
society is bound together by the Golden Rule it will not 
require policemen to keep it in order, nor even courts of 
arbitration to mediate in strikes. This is not saying that 
meanwhile legal measures are not legitimate methods of 
enfranchisement ; it is simply saying that all such methods 
are subsidiary to the one fundamental method of Christian 
education. 

In the drink problem, too, there are a great many 
Christian men who have a great deal more faith in non- 
Christian methods, and a great deal less faith in Christian 
methods, than I have. It is quite legitimate for society to 
protect itself from the despotism of the drink traffic by laws 
and constables. But the man who is set free from the 
power of drink by a policeman keeping guard over the 
closed door of the liquor shop is not free indeed. The 
real evil is the supremacy of appetite over the reason and 
affection in the individual, the general reduction in the 
supremacy of the affection and the reason over the appetite. 
When the soul has been made master of itself, when it 
dominates its own appetites and passions, when, Samson- 
like, it breaks the green withes of custom with which its 
enemies have sought to bind it, and turns the wine-glass 
upside down at the dinner party without ridicule, then it is 
free indeed, and not till then. A little girl came home 
from her Sunday-school one day, and her father asked her 
if she had learned a text. “ Yes,” she said: “‘I keep my 
soul on top.’” Her father laughed, and asked her to find 
the passage. She pointed it to him triumphantly, and he 
read: “I keep my body under.” He who keeps his soul 
on top, and only he, is free indeed from the bondage of 
appetite. 

I have taken but a single text from the lesson appointed 
for the day, and yet that text seems to me to be the key to 
the interpretation of the whole discourse. There are two 
fathers, God and the devil. They that are the children of 
the devil are and must be in bondage, and all bondage has 
its secret source in this: that men are children of the devil. 
So long as their appetites, their passions, their avarice, their 
animal and sensual and devilish nature is uppermost, they 
are in bondage to their own baser nature, in bondage to 
one another, and in bondage to the father of falsehood, of 
darkness, and of despotism. When they become children 
of God they are set free from their own baser natures, set 
free from the despotism of their follies, and set free from 
the mastership of the evil one. This is Christ’s method of 
emancipation. It is slow, but the freedom which it confers 


is enduring. 


And as the snowdrop becomes the raindrop, and the raindrop 
becomes the juice of fruits and flowers, so our troubles, though 
they fall cold on the branch, melt, and carry sap to the root. 
Continued troubles are not, therefore, evidences of God's dis 
pleasure. 


Crying is good; crying washes out the channels. Heartache 


is good; itis medicine. It does men good to cry. 
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Sunday Afternoons with My Girls’ 


The Love of Admiration 
By Heloise E. Hersey 


Ir St. Paul had known women as he knew men, and had 
wished to give such a home-thrust at our sex as he made 
at his own in a famous phrase, I think he would have 
written, “In you, O women, the love of admiration is the 
root of all evil.” Admiration is for us just what money is 
for men; it is won, that is to say, with comparative ease, 
and without pushing out of the ordinary walks of life, as 
women must do for scholarship or money or fame; when 
it is obtained it gives us what money, scholarship, or fame 
gives a man—power. The woman who holds a social 
scepter even in a humble circle is as truly queen as if she 
spent a half-million a year, or knew more than any living 
creature about Teutonic Migrations. Again, like money, 
admiration is surely a good thing to command. “ Wisdom 
is a defense and money is a defense,” said one of the wisest 
of writers; and the power that comes with the liking of 
people is equally to be desired. In fact, I believe firmly 
that the first duty of every woman to her fellow-creatures 
is to be charming. I use the word in its highest, purest 
sense, but I use it confidently. A woman misses the mark 
when she fails of that, as a poem does when it wearies or 
disgusts, or a picture when it degrades and defiles the sense 
of the beautiful. 

There is, then, no small difficulty in adjusting the con- 
flicting impulses which bid us strive for approbation and 
distrust approbation. Somewhere there must be an answer 
to our questioning, however. We know that the Venus of 
Milo moves us to raptured delight, and that the best in us 
turns from the bewildering beauty of the Medicean Venus: 
one scarcely thinks of the applause of her lovers; the 
other by her very smile demands their worship. I have 
seen plenty of women like the two statues. To come 
back to the plain question, I want to point out a few of 
the special abuses of this passionate desire, and I want to 
suggest the two motives which seem to me the only satis- 
factory help toward that victory over the passion which 
shall turn its force to good use, and make it minister to a 
vigorous life. 

Poor Charles Lamb expressed the sentiment of more 
than one of us when he said, “ Hang it, how I do like to 
be liked, and what I will do to be liked!” No mistake is 
more common with girls than the mistake of hastily 
formed friendship. To fall in love with a person because 
she flatters us, or feeds in any of a score of ways our 
vanity, is to degrade the sacred name of friendship, to 
make of the angel of God a fawning courtier, to think that 
the gift of God may be purchased! But the flattering of 
girls—how toothsome it is! If it only were not harmful! 
I have seen many a fresh, childlike, lovely girl spoiled by 
injudicious praise of eyes and hair and grace and bright- 
ness. If this praise is dangerous coming from women, it is 
more dangerous from men. ‘The mistakes of the most 
mistaken women I have known, and the wretchedness of 
the most wretched, have had their source in untutored 
love of the admiration of men. God forbid that any girl 
should dare listen to a man whom the best in her does not 
approve, even if he bring her the sweetest words of praise, 
or the still more subtle flattery of rapt attention to her 
every word and mood. 

Another phase of the passion shows itself in superficial- 
ity of work. Often the showy is more attractive than the 





1 For fifteen years it has been my habit and my fortunate privilege to gather 
about me in the twilight of Sunday a group of school-girls, and to talk to them 
of the various ethical and spiritual problems which beset their lives. Early in 
the course of my experience in teaching I heard a good and wise clergyman say, 
“T never know how to talk to girls; they are good without trying ; their con- 
Sciences preach better sermons than I can make; their sins are beyond the ken 
of my common eyes.” I think this man spoke frankly out what many a man 
thinks. Women don’t need to be any better! They have neither vices nor sins 
of thought! But, having been a girl, I did not agree with the minister, but I 
simply took his hint that perhaps, after all, women might quietly preach to 
women with a just insight which a man could not have and ought not to have. 
So have grown these little sermons. Almost every one has had its seed in some 
actual observation of a girl’s need. Many have been directly suggested by some 
confidence as sacred as that made to a priest. I hope I shall violate no such 
trust in trying to put before a somewhat wider audience some of the simple 
Tules for plain, high living which have been the result of the years of study and 
experiment with that delicate stuff which we call soul. 
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excellent. The triumphs of the recitation-room or the 
luncheon-table may be won at the expense of good train- 
ing and accurate statement. These triumphs, of course, 
are fleeting ; not one woman in ten thousand succeeds in 
being long an impressive humbug. The empty head and 
the hollow heart reveal themselves ; the veil is torn away ; 
God is not mocked. But to be at the mercy of one’s own 
shallowness is a bitter price to pay for a momentary 
pleasure. It is the price set on superficial, “scamping” 
work. 

Again, numberless small personal affectations find their 
reason in the desire to be striking. The girl who dresses 
extraordinarily for the sake of being thought eccentric, or 
who affects indifference to dress or to emotion, or who 
adopts any of the various foses too common among intelli- 
gent people, dwarfs her sense of honor and sincerity and 
spoils her eyes for the appreciation of the beauty of holi- 
ness. 

It is a short step from these external affectations to the 
graver deceits which we adopt to bribe people into liking 
us. They lie, truly, close to the realm of goodness, of 
sympathy, of the potent sway of human influence for good. 
But the true-ringing conscience discriminates between the 
cordiality assumed for the sake of feeding personal vanity 
and the eager effort made to help a human soul. God 
does not permit the frank woman to be deceived as to the 
character of her own motives; but against the creatures 


. who tamper with their own sense of honor has gone forth 


the awful verdict, ‘“‘ They shall be given over to believe a 
lie.” 

These four forms in which vanity may display itself are 
enough for my purpose, though but a tithe of those which 
might be enumerated: hastily formed and deliberately re- 
pented friendships ; superficiality ; affectation ; deceit—these 
do not make an attractive group. It is not wonderful that 
“emulations” should find a place in St. Paul’s horrible 
catalogue of human vices. But where is our remedy for 
the diseases? Vanity is the avowed failing of the woman 
of idle and aimless life. Once let the life be informed by 
a definite and attractive purpose, and it will not need to 
struggle with this temptation. To the eager traveler, the 
Enchanted Forest has no dangers. He must forward; rest 
lies only at the end. A deliberate purpose in life is a per- 
fect safeguard. When we once see things as they are we 
shall no more pursue these trifles than a hunter bent on 
royal game would turn aside to follow a swarm of gnats. 
This purpose ought to have the invariable accompaniment 
of a passionate desire for the approval of conscience and 
of God. This is no idle wish for adulation; but it is the 
idealization of that wish and its regeneration. To be glad 
of our own approbation is right; to wish that God may be 
pleased with us is right; to be humbly grateful for the 
honest liking and the sincere love which we may receive 
in the pursuit ot our chosen object in life is right. But to 
be the slave of the desire for admiration—to long for it as 
the drunkard longs for wine, to live on it as the victim 
lives on opium—this is to pervert every healthy appetite 
and to deaden every noble aspiration. 


A man can hardly become an old fogy who tries to keep 
touch with the rising generation—to feel with them and to help 
them. There is a custom, it is said, among at least one savage 
tribe in Africa, of killing and eating old people when past their 
work. We may object to enter in this way into the bodily tissue 


of the young, but it ought to be a pleasure to live again in them 
by imparting to them the experience we have painfully gained. 


It is touching to see the love which men and animals fre- 
quently have for each other. Not long ago the writer bought 
a little mare, and noticed that tears were in the eyes of the man 
who brought her to her new home. He said that he loved her 
very much, having looked after her for three years. “She is so 
kind and affectionate,” he continued, “ that-I would not be sur- 
prised if she did not take her corn for a few days.” And, sure 
enough, she did not. She ate scarcely anything for the first few 
days, and, though treated with every kindness, showed that she 
was fretting for her old home and master. If men and animals 
can love in this way, why cannot men and men? 
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Religious News 


Professor Briggs !tis reported that the committee appointed last 
Tobe Tried spring toformulate charges of heresy against 
Professor Charles A. Briggs has nearly com- 
pleted its labors. The committee is composed of the Revs. 
G. W. F. Birch, J. J. Lampe, and R. F. Sample, and Messrs. 
J. J. Stevenson and John J. McCook. The actual drawing of 
the indictment, it is understood, was left to Mr. McCook, who is 
a lawyer as well as an elder in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. He has gathered together an array of Scottish and Ameri- 
can precedents bearing on the ecclesiastical law involved. The 
three chief charges to be made against Dr. Briggs are: 1. Disbe- 
lief in the Bible as the only true source of divine authority. 2. 
Disbelief in the verbal inspiration and inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures. 3. Disbelief in the immediate sanctification, at death, of 
the souls of those dying in the faith. The ground of the first 
charge is found—so, at least, it is stated in an apparently well- 
informed article in the New York “ Times”—in the following 
sentence from Professor Briggs’s inaugural : 

There are historically three great fountains of divine authority—the Bible, 
the Church, and the Reason. The majority of Christians from the apostolic 
age have found God through theChurch. Martyrs and saints, fathers and school- 
men, the profoundest intellects, the saintliest lives, havé had the experience. 
Institutional Christianity has been to them the presence-chamber of God. They 
have therein and thereby entered into communion with all saints. It is difficult 
for many Protestants to regard this experience as any other than pious illusion 
and delusion. But what shall we say of a modern like Newman, who could not 


reach certainty, striving never so hard, through the Bible or the Reason, but 
who did find divine authority in the institutions of the Church? 


The other specifications are likewise based on asserted dis- 
crepancies between the Confession of Faith and Professor 
Briggs’s inaugural address. It is understood that the report of 
the committee will be unanimous. 


Two weeks ago we spoke in these columns of 
the proposed exhibition to the “ faithful” of 
what is known as the Holy Coat, at Treves, 
to view which enormous excursions are being organized from all 
parts of Europe. The exhibition of this garment, which is 
asserted to be the identical Seamless garment worn by our 
Saviour, began on Thursday of last week. Already the city of 
Treves is crowded to its utmost capacity by the incoming pro- 
cession of pilgrims, and it has been found necessary to allow 
each body of visitors to remain in the city over one night only. 
A rich harvest is being reaped by the railroad and hotel men, 
and, it is needless to say, by the cathedral authorities. The rail- 
ways have even laid extra tracks to accommodate the crowds. 
At the first uncovering of the relic, which took place with 
extraordinary ceremonies, the Bishop of Treves, in his address 
to the people, argued at great length and very naively that the 
relic must be genuine, because otherwise his holy and wise pred- 
ecessors in the bishopric would not have countenanced its 
exhibition. It probably will not occur to the faithful that the 
Bishop’s holy predecessors acted in the matter precisely as he 
has done; that is to say, they accepted the tradition, without 
evidence, on the word of those who had gone before them. The 
genuineness of the garment has been vouched for by a eommit- 
tee of orthodox experts, which recently made an examination 
of it, but this voucher only amounts to saying that the coat is 
the same which was exhibited in 1844, though, they add, “it is 
rather moldier and more mildewed than when last permitted to 
see the light of day.” The London “ Standard,” commenting 
on this, adds: 


We need hardly observe that it is impossible for them, or for anybody else, 
to produce a scintilla of proof that it is the seamless coat for which the Roman 
soldiers cast lots on Calvary nearly nineteen centuries ago. Roman Catholic 
tradition affirms that the coat possesses a miraculous power, enabling it to defy 
the ravages of time. Unfortunately, however, the pious citizens who have been 
requested to examine it do not bear out this explanation by their report. On the 
contrary, they declare that the garment shows traces of having been renewed, 
several patches on it being embedded in a piece of linen or cotton cloth of a later 
manufacture. In other words, the only conclusion which people -more logical 
than the chapter of Treves must come to is that the traditions of the church of 
Treves lack that continuity and those collateral proofs which willialone satisfy 
the modern historian. 


It is certain that the relic was not shown to the faithful until 
1512, though the story is that it was discovered, or redis- 
covered, in the year 1196. We are gladto learn that many Ger- 
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man Catholics are protesting against the exhibition, while 
non-Catholics openly declare that it is only done for the pecun. 
iary benefit of the Roman Catholic Church. To such an extent 
is this protest being carried that pamphlets attacking the Bishop 
of Treves have been widely circulated. 


Methodist The writer of this once heard a Jesuit father 
Relics preach a sermon in which he declared that 
Protestants were as much given to worship. 
ing the relics of their saints as Catholics. And he instanced the 
respect in which Luther’s inkstand and Wesley’s Bible were held, 
This sophistical Jesuit would have found material for further 
illustration in the list of Methodist antiquities to be exhibited at 
the Ecumenical Conference at Washington in October. It 
includes famous documents written by the fathers of the Church, 
locks of hair from the heads of noted bishops and preachers, 
and spectacles worn by the pioneers of American Methodism. 
Bishop Asbury’s old tea-canister, his traveling companion for 
so many years, will occupy a prominent place. Lying beside 
the Asbury canister in the case is a little bit of wood from the 
“ Orphan Home” of Whitefield, near Savannah, Ga., a memento 
of the famous Rev. George Whitefield. Among other articles 
are the old-fashioned razor-cases of the Rev. Dr. G. C. M. 
Roberts and the Rev. Jacob Gruber; Bishop McKendree’s 
clothes-brush, worn down to a stump; the Sunday cane of the 
Rev. Henry Smith, made from a timber of the first Methodist 
church among the Indians at Sandusky; a cane from the tim- 
ber of Strowbridge Church at Pipe Creek; another cane from 
the rigging-loft in New York City in which the Methodists first 
worshiped, before the building of Wesley Chapel in John 
Street; a cane from Mount Olivet, once used by Bishop 
Beverly Waugh; one made from the wood of the original pul- 
pit of the old Eutaw Church of Baltimore; another that was 
carried by Bishop Francis Burns, of Africa; one cut from a 
cherry tree under which Strowbridge preached, and one from 
Wesley Grove, City Road Chapel, London. The most curious cane 
in the whole collection is one of white oak, on which is carved the 
inscription: “ Relic from the white oak tree, Carroll County, 
formerly Frederick, Md., under which Strowbridge and Evans 
preached and held their first meeting in that county.” 


Bishop Vincent Sunday of last week was the greatest of 
on the great days in the year to Chautauquans. It 
Religious Life is known to them as Baccalaureate Sunday, 
and nearly a thousand out of the immense 
number of between thirty and forty thousand graduates of the 
class of 91! were present to listen to Chancellor Vincent’s words 
of counsel. Dr. Vincent took for his text Genesis i., 31: “ And 
God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good.” His sermon was a fine setting forth of the idea that 
God is present in and cares for every part of his vast world of 
matter—business and industry as well as prayer and service; 
that he does not, as was once thought by many, “loathe the 
industries and utilities. of this present life, and love the souls 
who seclude themselves from parlors and shops, from fields and 
markets, who devote themselves, in somber garb, hooded heads, 
and downcast eyes, to prayers and penances, to weary virgils ;” 
that he is not “ better pleased with a saint on his knees in time 
of prayer than the same saint when he opens the throttle of his 
limited express for a dash of fifty miles an hour.” There was 
a time, said Dr. Vincent, when religious people pitied those who, 
through pressure of so-called secular business, were not able all 
the while to engage in pious service, praying, reading sacred 
books, and distributing religious literature. “They were 
anxious about the son who became a railroad man or a banker, 
but they had no solicitude for him who became a candidate for 
the ministry, or a worker in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, or a foreign missionary.” But now a healthy change 
has come over religious sentiment. We imagine that all our 
readers will give a hearty assent to the Chancellor’s dictum: 
“I insist that these old-time views are one-sided and false ; that 
they are the products of a darker age; that they belong toa 
narrow conception of Christianity ; that they work harm to all 
who hold them; that nature is of God; that he is well pleased 
with the work he has made.” 
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The ceremony of conferring the pallium upon 


Church ; 
and the newly made Archbishop Katzer, at Mil- 
State waukee, on Thursday of last week, was note- 


worthy not merely as an imposing e¢clesiastical 
spectacle, but because it gave Cardinal Gibbons an opportunity 
of expressing clearly and strongly his feeling in regard to the 
relation of Roman Catholics to the Government and to the 
Church. The Cardinal, after referring to the vast number of 
Catholics pouring in like a tide from the Eastern to the Western 
world, said: “ Woe to him that would stir up a spirit of nation- 
alism in the leaders of Israel. ‘God and our country,’ this be 
our watchword. Patriotism is a virtue approved and sanctified 
by the heavenly Father. There is one country we love above 
all others, and that is the United States. Whether it be the 
land of our birth or adoption, it matters not.” This utterance is 
quite in line with sentiments formerly expressed by Cardinal 
Gibbons, and it may be regarded as an authoritative statement 
of the position of the Roman Church on this subject. The 
ceremony at which Cardinal Gibbons officiated was one of the 
most impressive ever seen in this country. The procession 
included sixteen bishops clad in rich vestments, two archbishops 
besides Archbishop Katzer, a vicar-general, a cardinal, besides 
over three hundred priests and many priors, both bearded 
Capuchins and monks of the Dominican order with their white 


cowls. 
A Noble Woman 


Mrs. Clarissa Armstrong, who died in San Francisco July 20, 
1891, was a woman of more than ordinary note. To many of 
the older readers of The Christian Union her name will be 
familiar as aSsociated with the early missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board to the Sandwich Islands. To later readers the name 
is familiar through the labors of her son, General Armstrong, in 
behalf of the colored race at Hampton, Va. Mrs. Armstrong 
was possessed of a remarkably strong character. Her early 
home was Russell, Mass. A self-educated New England girl, 
strong in a purpose to be and do something which should best 
serve life’s high end, she early gave herself to Christ, and con- 
secrated her labors to his work in heathen lands. In 1831 she 
was married and sailed for Honolulu. There was little romance 
in the prospect of life at the Hawaiian Islands in that day. The 
six months’ voyage in a whaling-vessel was fraught with dangers 
and direst discomforts. 

For a time she lived among the lowest type of cannibals on the 
Marquesan Islands. There she learned to believe practically in 
the story of Daniel and the den of lions. “Ihave been z# the 
den,” she said, referring to her life among the cannibals. “We 
were without a guard, without a weapon; God only kept at bay 
those human lions thirsting for blood; his arm alone delivered 
us unharmed.” For a New England girl to leave a New Eng- 
land home and associations and begin life in a miserable grass 
hut, amid the degradations of heathen existence, required strong 
- and strong fortitude. Thgse she possessed in an eminent 

egree. 

For fifty years she lived and labored among these islanders of 
the Pacific. 

Her home grew brighter as years passed on. Heathen night 
gradually yielded to the light of Christian life and teaching. Ten 
children were given her, seven of whom still live; but amid all her 
trials without, and the cares incident to her own household, she 
never faltered nor lost sight of the great purpose of her life. 
She lived to see her eighty-sixth year. During the last year she 
suffered seriously from a fall, and consequent paralysis. Up to 
the time of that accident her naturally strong mind and body 
preserved their powers remarkably. She kept up an unabated 
interest in scientific and literary questions, and in all the current 
topics of the day. The world’s progress she was keenly alive to 
in all directions, viewing it, hoWever, with deepest interest where 
itseemed to her to reveal God’s methods of developing the 
race, 

She was strong and brave, self-sacrificing and tender. Her 
sympathies were quick, her hand ever ready to help. Asa friend 
she was true and steadfast; as a counselor wise and faithful. 
What a high tribute to the power of a mother’s influence is in 
those words written in a letter to her by General Armstrong : 
“In the most trying times of my life I have felt a peculiar gift 
of grit and strength that seemed not myself, but my mother in 
me. Many times in’ thé terrible moments before battle, or in 
the long night hours under the stars, expecting the order to 
charge at daylight, I have felt your nearness, and heard you 
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say, ‘ Be brave, Sam!’ My soldiers little imagine what had been 
going on within me when I was able to give them some of 
my own strength and inspiration.” 
How true those words, “ A woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised ;” “ Her children arise up and call her blessed.” 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. REv. J. E. Scort. 


The Good-Will Farm 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

From time to time mention has been made in The Christian 
Union of Burnham Farm and the good work donethere. There 
is another farm with a similar mission bearing the above name, 
which «is located on the right bank of the Kennebec River, in 
East Fairfield, Me. It is an institution in which great numbers 
of people in New England have become deeply interested, and 
it deserves to be more widely known. 

A legally incorporated Good-Will Home Association, with 
officers, trustees, and directors, who are connected with the dif- 
ferent evangelical denominations, controls the work, which is 
under the superintendence of the founder of the Home, the Rev. 
George W. Hinckley, a young Baptist minister, who in early 
boyhood formed the purpose to devote his life to the service of 
boys in need of a helping hand. Several years ago the 
present project began to take definite form in his mind, 
and Mr. Hinckley commenced setting aside a certain pro- 
portion of his small salary, together with the whole of such 
income as came from gifts, marriage fees, and other sources, to 
start a fund to do the work on which his heart was set. 
After a little, friends offered their assistance, and some young 
people formed themselves into a Good-Will Club, from which 
the Home takes its name, and pledged themselves to give so 
much weekly toward this object. Other clubs soon sprang up, 
and Mr. Hinckley determined to make his plans public. This 
he did through the medium of a small monthly paper called 
“ The Boys’ Fund,” which he began publishing. Contributions 
multiplied, and he soon had enough on hand to warrant looking 
about for a farm. 

After much patient investigation, just what was wanted was 
found in East Fairfield in a farm of a little more than one hun- 
dred acres, favorably located on highway and railroad, and over- 
looking the beautiful Kennebec. It was purchased in the sum- 
mer of 1889, a wing was added to the neat cottage on the 
premises, some twenty children from an asylum in Boston 
were received and kept six weeks for an outing, and in the fol- 
iowing September several boys were taken, and the proper work 
of the Home began. In the two years that have since elapsed 
an adjoining piece of land, with a small house thereon, has been 
bought, an outbuilding converted into a hall and workshop, a 
library of 760 volumes, including dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
and the nucleus of a natural history museum acquired through 
gifts, a reading-room well supplied with papers, stock and im- 
plements obtained, ten acres of land placed under cultivation, 
and twenty-six boys welcomed to a Christian home, twenty-two 
of whom are there to-day. At present a large barn and a new 
cottage, increasing the capacity of the institution to forty boys, 
are nearing completion. 

There is no endowment, and the work is supported by the 
voluntary gifts of the people. The wants of the Home are made 
known in public addresses and through the little paper now called 
«“ The Good-Will Record,” which has a circulation of five thou- 
sand copies a month. No appeal is made to individuals either 
in person or by letter, and so far all needs have been well sup- 
plied. When there were only three boys to be cared for, just 
enough was received to pay expenses, and the same is true 
to-day with the twenty-two. 

The Home is not an orphanage, but is open to all needy boys, 
whether homeless or living in homes little better than none. As 
vacancies occur, scores of applications, many of them very pa- 
thetic, are received, but the accommodations are limited, and 
only a few out of the great number of destitute boys can be 
welcomed. A lad twelve years old writes to Mr. Hinckley and 
says, “ Mamma says that it will be a great relief to her to 
know if you will take me and bring me up, and she would like you 
to please send your promise if you will take me. If she gets bet- 
ter and strong, she will write you more explanations.” In the 
Home the boys receive schooling in the common branches, and 
work on the Farm. As soon as possible it is intended to give 
them training in several industrial pursuits. 

The needs of the institution are money for current expenses 
and for enlargement. An industrial hall is among the buildings 
that must be erected in the near future. A modest structure, 
affording accommodations ‘fora printing-office, forging-room, 
carpenter’s benches, school and recitation rooms, library and 
museum, and a fair-sized hall, would prove a great blessing to the 
Farm. T. E. BUSFIELD. 
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Church Gleanings 


—A statistical record of the advance of Congregationalism in 
Colorado shows that in the last twenty-five years the number of 
churches has increased from seven to fifty-two, the number of 
church edifices from three to forty, and the number of members 
from 378 to 3,060. 

—The First Congregational Church of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is prospering excellently under the pastorate of the Rev. J. Brain- 
erd Thrall, whose name is well known to our readers as that of 
a particularly well-informed correspondent. On July 28 last the 
corner-stone of a new church edifice was laid with interesting 
ceremonies, 

—The Rev. Gilbert Elliott, D.D., the well-known English 
Churchman, is dead. He was born in 1800, and was appointed 
Dean of Bristol in 1850, which office he has filled ever since. 
He was a well-known leader of the Low Church party, and took 
an active part as prolocutor in the Lower House of Convocation 
from 1857 to 1864, when he resigned. 

—The latest translation of the Scriptures issued by the 
American Bible Society is the work of a colored man, the Rev. 
Mr. Ousley, who was born a slave in the ownership of a brother 
of Jefferson Davis. The translator and his wife were educated 
at Oberlin. The language into which he has rendered the syn- 
optical Gospels and the Acts is the Sheetswa, cognate with the 
Zulu, and spoken by some 250,000 people in southeastern 
Africa. 

—A meeting of the International Sunday-School Executive 
Committee was held at Chautauqua last week. Fifty persons 
were in attendance from the United States and Canada. The 
following were the most important measures adopted: The 
appointing of a negro for the work of organization in the South; 
plans for a Sunday-school building to be erected at the World’s 
Fair, and the sending of two men around the world as a Com- 
mittee of Invitation to the St. Louis meeting. Convention work 
for the coming year was also discussed. 

—A novel plan for extinguishing a church debt has been hit 
upon in Melbourne. The church committee—or vestry, as the 
case may be—divide the total debt among themselves, and each 
man insures his life for the amount that falls to his share. The 
policies are transferred to the church, and the annual payments 
on them are then made out of the collections., Then, of course, 
as the members of the committee “drop off,” the sums insured 
on their lives drop in, and later, when the last committeeman is 
dead, the last installment of the church debt is paid. 

—An item recently appeared in The Christian Union, as well 
as in some other papers, to the effect that the Rev. Arthur S. 
Hoyt, Professor in Hamilton College, has been elected to the 
Richmond chair of Theology in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
to succeed the late Rev. Ransom B. Welch, D.D. As a matter 
of fact, the death of Professor Welch, June 29, 1890, left the 
Richards (not Richmond) chair of Christian Theology vacant. 
This chair was filled, a few weeks later, by transferring to it 
Professor Timothy G. Darling, D.D., from the chair of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology. It is this latter chair, thus 
made vacant, to which Professor Hoyt was elected. The friends 
of Auburn are glad to know that Professor Hoyt has accepted 
the election, and is making preparations to remove to Auburn 
before the opening of the term in September. 


% 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—Lyman E. Davis, of Middletown, N. Y., accepts a call to the Clinton Ave- 
nue Church of Albany. . 

—J. S. Rood, of Charlevoix, Mich., has resigned, and will enter the Chicago 
Seminary. 

—W. H. Macpherson, of Plymouth Branch, Lansing, Mich., accepts a call to 
Charlevoix, Mich. 

—W. F. Blackman, of Naugatuck, Conn., has resigned to accept a call to 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

—G. P. Anderson, of the Yale Seminary, was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church in Sturgeon Bay, Wis., on August 7. 

—S. A. Worden acceptsa call to the Second Church of Massena, N. Y. 

—T. R. Egerton, of Fremont, Ind., accepts a call to Annawan, III. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Arthur Crosby, a son of the late Dr. Howard Crosby, has been elected as 
assistant professor of Greek in Princeton College. 

—W. F. Jones was installed as pastor of the church in Alma, Mich., lately. 

—T. J. Carnaham, of Port Townsend, Wash., has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL 

—T. B. Wells, D.D., for eleven years rector of St. Mark’s Church, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., died recently on his way back from Japan, whither he had gone for 
his health. 

—E. J. Babcock, of Canandaigua, N. Y., accepts the rectorship of St. Peter’s 
Church, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

—Frank B. Reazor, of St. John’s Church, Delhi, N. Y., has received a call 
from St. Mark’s Church, West Orange, N. J. 

—W. W. Steel, of Springfield, O., accepts the rectorship of St. Mary’s Church, 
Ardmore, Pa. 
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Books and Authors 


John’s Writings ° 

The discussions concerning the Old Testament have 
temporarily drawn away public interest from the more 
vital question of the authorship of those books of the New 
Testament traditionally attributed to the Apostle John. 
More important, we call this question ; it is really the most 
important question in Biblical criticism. If the Fourth 
Gospel was written by the disciple John himself, an eye- 
witness of the events which he records, it is impossible to 
deny either the supernatural character of Jesus Christ or 
the supernatural events which bore witness to that charac- 
ter, confirming by visible signs the testimony of spiritual 
insight, except by charging Christ himself with deliberate 
fraud and John with participation in it. To the various 
questions connected with the Johannine writings Dr. Gloag 
brings evident scholarship, an unquestionably honest spirit, 
and an unusually judicial temper, fitted for the weighing 
of contradictory considerations. He does not add to 
these qualifications that of a special poetic genius, giving 
him the prophet’s insight, either into the character of the 
writer or the writings. His book has both the merits and 
the demerits of a judge’s charge. He gathers out of the 
literature of the past what is most important for the 
determination of the critical questions which he submits to 
the student, but he makes little or no original contributions 
of his own. . His book is written in the spirit of an investi- 
gator, not in that of an advocate. He recognizes with 
great frankness objections to the traditional view, but he 
also states with great clearness the objections to any other 
view, and reaches the conclusion that John is the author 
alike of the Gospel, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
He brings out clearly the important fact that critics who 
disbelieve in John’s authorship of the Gospel have been 
compelled by the course of discussion to attribute the 
book to an earlier date than formerly, Keim, for example, 
putting it at the beginning of the second céntury, and Renan 
prior to the close of the first century; but, as Dr. Gloag 
justly remarks, “If a date is to be assigned so near the 
death of John, which, according to credible testimony, oc- 
curred at Ephesus about a.p. 96, the churches of proconsul- 
ar Asia, among whom it is generally agreed that this Gospel 
was first published, could not possibly be imposed upon by 
a false author, when so many of the contemporaries of the 
Apostle must still have been alive.” 

From some of Dr. Gloag’s conclusions we dissent, and 
some appear to us inadequate. He apparently accepts 
the conventional contrast between the theology of John 
and of Paul,*which in our judgment is without adequate 
justification, and the conventional interpretation of the 
character of John, which in our judgment is contradicted 
both by the few incidents in his life afforded by the Gos- 
pels, and by the whole tenor of the Apocalypse. He 
accepts on external evidence the opinion that the Apoca- 
lypse was written after the Gospel. He gives, indeed, a 
very candid consideration to the arguments pro and con 
upon this subject. In our judgment, the internal evidence 
outweighs the external, and justifies what Dr. Gloag con- 
cedes to be the opinion of the greater number of theo- 
logians and critics, that the Apocalypse was written shortly 
after the death of Nero, about a.p. 70; and the further 
opinion that the date of the Gospel is not earlier than 
A.D. 85, if indeed it was not written ten years later. 
When John wrote the Apocalypse he was still a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews ; when he wrote the Gospel, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the spread of Christianity, and its acceptance 
among the pagan nations, had already proved it to be a 
universal religion, and John, who was as ready to receive 
instruction from divine portents as from the life of his 
Master, had learned from history that catholicity and 
spirituality which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Fourth Gospel. We do not quote Browning as an 
authority in Biblical criticism, but we think that his insight 





1 Introduction to the Johannine Writings. By Paton J.Gloag,D.D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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has clearly perceived the order of the Johannine writ- 
ings : 
I went for many years about the world, 
Saying, “ It was so; so I heard and saw,” 
Speaking as the case asked: and men believed. 
Afterward came the message to myself 
In Patmos isle; I was not bidden teach, 
But simply listen, take a book and write, 
Nor set down other than the given word, 
With nothing left to my arbitrament 
To choose or change: I wrote, and men believed. 


I would pen a letter to a friend, 

And urge the same as friend, nor less nor more: 
Patient, I stated much of the Lord’s life 
Forgotten or misdelivered, and let it work : 

Since much that at the first, in deed and word, 
Lay simply and sufficiently exposed, 

Had grown (or else my soul was grown to match, 
Fed through such years, familiar with such light, 
Guarded and guided still to see and speak) 

Of new significance and fresh result ; 

What first were guessed as points, I now knew stars, 
And named them in the Gospel I have writ. 


The least satisfactory portion of Dr. Gloag’s work is his 
treatment of the Apocalypse. He states the four interpreta- 
tions of that book—the Preterist, the Historical, the 
Futurist, and the Spiritual—and gives the objections to 
each view, but leaves the reader at the last with no satis- 
factory interpretation, and with the impression that Dr. 
Gloag himself is not satisfied with any of the four which he 
has described. ‘This is, perhaps, due rather to the unsatis- 
factory interpretations which the Church has given to this 
book than to any imperfect scholarship in Dr. Gloag. We 
have sometimes thought that the Church is waiting for 
some one to arise who will clearly perceive and sharply 
discriminate between symbolical and imaginative literature, 
making clear to the student that the Apocalypse is not 
imaginative but symbolical, and who, comparing the Apoca- 
lypse with the dream-literature of other nations, will inter- 
terpret the Book of Revelation as a dream, and in this way 
find a key to its sudden and surprising changes, its mys- 
ticism, and its singular adumbrations. Dogmaticism, we 
suspect, will always fail in its endeavor to interpret the 
Apocalypse, which waits the interpretative nature of the 
prophet and seer. 


John Keats’s Letters ! 


It would be difficult to find a more interesting volume 
of letters than the “ Letters of John Keats to his Family 
and Friends,” edited by Sidney Colvin. Keats was one of 
the best letter-writers in the English language, full of 
charm, of poetic quality, of vivid descriptive power, of 
directness, variety, and frankness. His correspondence 
was originally published forty years ago by Lord Houghton 
as a part of the biography of the poet; but the collection 
was very incomplete and the letters were, in many cases, 
incorrectly printed. Professor Colvin has restored Keats’s 
own text; he has cleared up the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties with regard to dates and the order of the letters, and 
has put the correspondence at last in a satisfactory form, 
and as completely as it ought to be put. He very prop- 
erly excludes the letters to Fannie Brawne. In a passage 
which ought to be graven on the heart of every future 
biographer and collector of letters, Professor Colvin says 
that he has not chosen to include the poet’s love-letters, 
because the intimate nature of that correspondence gives 
him a sense of eavesdropping and of dealing with private 
matters with which he has no concern, and that there is 
no reason why the public should be asked to look over the 
shoulders of a sick and dying poet while he pours forth 
the torment of his passion without thought or care. Asa 
matter of feeling, Professor Colvin says he cannot put him- 
self in the place of the reader who desires to possess these 


_ 


ny The Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. Edited by Sidney 
Olvin. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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letters, while as a matter of literature they are in a differ- 
ent key from the others, not without beauty, but constrained 
and painful. Professor Colvin deserves the thanks of all 
who value the sanctities of privacy for the respect which he 
thus pays the private life of a man of letters. These letters 
show Keats, for the most part, in a very agreeable and 
amiable light. If any further material were needed to dis- 
pel the old illusion that he was destroyed by the reviewers, 
it would be furnished by these manly, virile, and charming 
letters. Keats died young, and the hand of disease was 
upon him while he was doing some of his best work. He 
was, therefore, often in depressed and unhealthy moods ; 
but he was every inch a man, neither weak, sentimental, 


nor cowardly, 


The Apostolic Fathers : Comprising the Epistles (Genuine and 
Spurious) of Clement of Rome, the Epistles of S. Lgnatius, the 
Epistle of S. Polycarp, the Martyrdom of S. Polycarp, the 
Teaching of the Apostles, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, the.Epistle to Diognetus, the Fragments of 
Papias, the Reliqgues of the Elders preserved in Irenaeus. 
Revised Texts, with Short Introductions and English Transla- 
tions by the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., etc. Edited and completed 
by J. R. Harmer, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) For 
critical comment we have no space. ‘The title-page suffi- 
ciently advertises the contents of the volume, and the names of the 
editors are adequate guarantee for the highest standard of 
scholarship. The Greek text is the same as in the larger edition 
of Lightfoot’s “ Apostolic Fathers.” So now we have a con- 
venient, practicable, and scholarly volume of these early monu- 
ments of Christianity for the use of the average student—and we 
trust that there are many who will in the coming winter avail 
themselves of the advantage. Certainly the mass of matter is 
so small and the difficulties of the Greek so inconsiderable that 
every student of theology ought to read these documents of the 
primitive Church in their original tongue. This any one can, 
with a lexicon and the translations of Bishop Lightfoot, easily 
manage. The writings of the Apostolic Fathers are approached 
in two distinct ways, each with profit. Some, with the convic- 
tion that those who lived nearest the day of our Lord and his 
Apostles would be likely to have the largest amount of truth, 
recur to these writings as to a court of final appeal. Others, who 
believe that that truth is the unique gift of no single period, and 
that the Holy Spirit guides the Church in the nineteenth as well 
as in the second century, are interested in the post-apostolic 
writings because they indicate the source of a right develop- 
ment of doctrine, or reveal crudities of theology which a further 
dispensation of the Divine Spirit has removed. There may 
be still a third class of destructive critics whose ingenuity 
is taxed to the extreme to unsettle the authenticity and 
genuineness of these ancient works. Whatever be the frame 
of mind with which we approach this study, it is bound to 


‘yield precious results, next in value to the study of the Holy 


Scriptures. The casual reading of an English version will not 
suffice to chain closely the attention and to express the fullness 
of the meaning. When also we recollect how some of the books, 
as, for example, “ The Shepherd of Hermas,” were long held by 
a part of the Church as inspired, these venerable scriptures gain 
almost our reverence. It is, therefore, with pleasure that we 
welcome this volume wherein scholarship and typography com- 
bine to allure the modern student of theology to one of the fun- 
damental subjects of his course of study—next in importance 
after the New Testament itself. 


Mrs. Alexander Ireland’s Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle owes its 
existence, undoubtedly, to the intimate friendship between its 
writer and its subject, but it cannot be said to throw much light 
on a domestic life which has already been discussed beyond the 
patience of most readers. Mrs. Ireland has made an interest- 
ing book; she could not well have done otherwise; but for 
another book bearing on the Carlyles there was needed a very 
strong justification, and it does not seem to us that this book 
furnishes it. Those who have read the Carlyle literature have 
for the most part made up their minds definitely that the tradi- 
tion of discord and unhappiness in the Carlyle household has 
been grossly exaggerated, that both Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
shared their faults with other people, although, happening both 
to be persons of considerable genius and marked nervous tem- 
peraments, those faults were accented. That they were very 
strongly attached to each other, and that they had a great deal 
of happiness, is unquestioned. They both saw things through 
their imagination, they both exaggerated greatly in  state- 
ment, and they have had the misfortune to be interpreted by 
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people of unemotional natures and with little imagination. 
The result is an unpleasant romance, which probably had the 
very slightest foundation in fact. There was no skeleton in the 
Carlyle household, and no other unhappiness than that which 
arose from the living together of two intense people with a 
superabundance of nerves. Mrs. Ireland’s book is one which 
we are sure would have excited the ire of Mrs. Carlyle, who 
would certainly have resented the imputation that she was either 
jealous or misunderstood, and who, in spite of her occasional 
criticisms of her husband, would undoubtedly have taken up 
the cudgels in his defense. Mrs. Ireland’s book is in the minor 
key, and is taken up largely with commiseration of Mrs. Carlyle 
and arraignment of Mr. Carlyle. It is noticeable, however, that 
tthe sadness of the book lies not so much in its facts or in the 
material furnished by the Carlyles as in the impressions of Mrs. 
Ireland. It is quite time to let the Carlyles sleep in peace. They 
had their great and good qualities, and also the weakness of 
their qualities. The dispassionate opinion of a later genera- 
tion will neither discover that Mrs. Carlyle was a saint, nor that 
Mr. Carlyle was a monster of conjugal oppression and hardness. 
{Charles L. Webster & Co., New York.) 


The lectures delivered by Professor Max Miiller on the 
Science of Language thirty years ago marked the beginning of 
an interesting and significant epoch in the study of philology 
and of comparative literature. When they first appeared in the 
two volumes which bore the title Zhe Science of Language, 
they were received as a very successful endeavor to popularize 
a science which, although somewhat abstruse, had still very 
many and very great elements of human interest. The volumes 
were widely read, and opened up to a host of people in this 
country and in England a great and inspiring department of 
human knowledge. Of the views presented in those volumes 
and of the qualities of Professor Miiller’s style it is unnecessary 
there to speak; few men are better known, and few works of 
their character have been so widely read. A new edition of 
“ The Science of Language ” was not only timely, but, in a way, 
imperatively needed, and has now been put forth with revision, 
recasting, and modification so extensive as to constitute almost 
a new work. Many of the chapters have been entirely rewritten ; 
most of them have been very considerably expanded. The 
twenty-seven pages of the fifth chapter, for instance, have 
become fifty-four pages in the new work. Professor Miller, 
while holding to many theories which are in question, has added 
to his work many of the results of more recent investigation. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 2 vols. $6.) 


A volume which ought to be of great interest to lovers of 
trees, and of decided value in the education of children in out- 
of-door knowledge, is Zhe Leaf-Collector’s Handbook and 
Herbarium, by Charles H. Newhall, described in its sub-title 
as “An Aid in the Preservation and in the Classification of 
Specimen Leaves of the Trees of northeastern America.” The 
book gives simple but clear directions with regard to the find- 
ing of specimens and the mounting of them. It contains a 
guide to the leaves of the trees in Northeastern America, and 
devotes more than two hundred pages to outline drawings of 
the leaves, which furnish a very clear guide to those who wish to 
search for them in the woods, and upon which when found the 
leaves are to be pasted. The book thus becomes a complete 
collection of the leaves of the trees of this part of the country, 
and at the same time a means of valuable education in the 
knowledge of Eastern trees. The volume supplements the 
previous work by the same author on “The Trees of North- 
eastern America.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


“The Wessex Field and Antiquarian Club” had met to 
examine butterflies and epitaphs, but rain interfered in the 
accomplishment of their agenda. In lieu thereof they solaced 
themselves with stories of fair ladies of olden days, who through 
these pages pace a stately minuet adorned with graceful cour- 
tesies. Such A Group of Noble Dames does Mr. Thomas 
Hardy in such a way introduce to us—the first Countess of Wes- 
sex, Barbara of Grehe, Marchioness of Stonehenge, Lady Mot- 
tisfont, etc. There is an atmosphere of reality about these 
charming sketches that at times beguiles one into speculating if 
he be not reading stray pages of memoirs of a contemporary. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The Marquis of Lorne’s little book, From Shadow to Sunlight 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York), is not very large in any sense. 
It is about an American girl—who, it is unnecessary to say, was 
beautiful—traveling in Scotland and elsewhere, as far West as 
San Francisco. Meets her an heir to a Scotch estate, a man of 
varied ecclesiastical experience, who had from a Protestant 
become a Jesuit priest, and afterward, from horror at Jesuit mor- 
als, returned to Protestantism. Love consequently gilds the 
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leaves of this novel and glorifies its fzs. Still, it might serve 
for a Sunday-school library, for it is a perfectly moral and 
proper tale. (50 cents.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Howells’s “ Venetian Life ” will be issued in two volumes, 
with illustrations, for the holidays. 

—A Continental edition of the “ Review of Reviews ” has been 
arranged for. It will be issued at the same time as the Ameri- 
can and English editions, in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
and Leipsic. 

—Mr. Bartlett has in preparation the ninth and final edition 
of his “ Dictionary of Familiar Quotations.” The list of authors 
now reaches 850. The eighth edition appeared eight years ago, 
and the first thirty-six years ago. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold is coming to the United States next 
October with his son and daughter. He has been engaged to 
deliver a series of lectures on Japan in the various cities of 
America. 

—Mr. Eugene Field’s book of Horace translations, now pass- 
ing through the press, is to be a sumptuous volume with wide 
margins and many vignettes. Mr. Francis Wilson, the actor, 
is getting out the book for private distribution. Mr. Field’s new 


‘volume of verse will be issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons next 


fall. 

—Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the traveler and author, has 
nearly ready for publication a new book on her recent journeys 
in India, Persia, and Turkish -Kurdistan. Mrs. Bishop writes 
fluently, without pause, almost without correction. “ Writing is 
to me,” she says, “ what painting is to other people. I delight 
in describing what I have seen.” 

—“G. W. S.” has taken the trouble to find out that Miss 
Braddon, since 1862, when ‘er first novel (“ Lady Audley’s 
Secret”) was published, has written fifty novels, representing in 
the original editions 156 volumes, or about 50,000 pages of 
printed matter. “Her average is almost two novels a year; 
almost six volumes a year; almost 2,000 pages a year; and, 
therefore, almost six pages a day for each day during all these 
thirty years.” 

—The announcement by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. of “ Saints 
and Sinners,” the first of four dramas by Henry Arthur Jones, 
will, say his publishers, be of interest to those who, in spite of 
critics, retain a belief in the literary future of English dramatic 
art. Mr. Jones, already known in this country as the author of 
“Judah” and the “ Middleman,” takes advantage of the pro- 
visions of the new copyright law which make it possible for 
him to publish his plays in book form without loss of stage 
rights. 

pier to “The Library Journal,” the following books 
have been called for in a certain library: “ Sara Zenaski,” 
“ Sequel of Saracknessa, which is St. Hilario,” “ Ilworth Case,” 
“ Aristocrat of the Breakfast Table,” “ Cluster on the Hearth,” 
“Marie Bashkershirb,” “Alsop’s Fables,” “Hy Spatia,” 
“ Dana’s Emanuel of Geology,” “ Bonbary Roose,” by Dickens ; 
“ Helen’s Water Babies,” “Great Orators—Their Habits and 
Nature When Young,” “ Czsar’s Contemporaries,” “Tents of 
Ham,” “ Eggleston’s Circus-Rider,” “ Guyot’s Earthen Man,” 
“ Lamb’s Essay on Roast Mutton,” “ Roe’s Escaped from Eden,” 
“Butter and Eggs and Kisses,” “ Mrs. Burnet’s Vera Cruz,” 
“ Trowbridge’s Three Scoots,” “Stock’s Lady of the Lake,” 
“ Kenelworth and Chillingly,” “Sacred Letter, by Hawthorne,” 
“« Expectoration ” (Expatriation). 


Books Received 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, NEW YORK 
Spicer, J. L. Vacation Memories. Celluloid and Silk Ribbon Bookmarks 
designed by J. L. Spicer. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Martin, Annie. Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Miller, J. R.,D.D. Making the Most of Life. 
GINN & CO.;'BOSTON 
Seelye, Julius H. Duty: A Book for Schools. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON 
Riley, James Whitcomb. Old-Fashioned Roses. 
D, LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
St. John, C. M. Wordsworth for the Young. 
M’DONALD, GILL & CO., BOSTON 
Songs of Joy and Gladness, No. 2. 40 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Wilson, George. The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 50 cts. 
Lightfoot, Joseph Barber, D.D., LL.D. Sermons Preached on Special Occa- 
sions. $1.75. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Life’s Handicap; being Stories of Mine Own People. $1. 
Murray, James A. H. (Editor). A New English Dictionary. Vol. III. Part I. 
E—Every. $3.25. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 


How Can We Show that We 
Are God’s Children ? 


pi ak 
Be he pak naan Septegier 6 . 

No one can listen to Phillips Brooks or 
read his published sermons without com- 
ing under the power of the great truth of 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man; for, however the great 
preacher may word his theme, this truth 
is the foundation-stone of every discourse. 
All men, everywhere, are God’s children. 
But many were born outside the shelter of 
the home roof, and do not know that God 
is their Father; others strayed away in 
childhood or were stolen; and others, on 
arriving at the years of discretion, de- 
manded the portion that should fall to 
them, and are wanderers in a far country. 
The mission of Jesus, God’s well-beloved 
Son, was to tell men that they also were 
God’s children, that the Father loved them, 
and to show them the way back to him. 
He delivered his message and returned to 
heaven. Men sit to-day upon the hills of 
Judea, and wander by the waters of 
Galilee, but they do not hear his voice 
telling them of their Father in heaven and 
his love for them. In no upper room in 
Jerusalem can they listen to him concern- 
ing the many mansions of the Father’s 
house and the way thither. There is no 
cross upon Calvary, no sufferer there, so 
divinely submissive to the will of God as 
to cause them to say, “ Truly this was the 
Son of God.” How, then, shall men to-day 
know that they are God’s children? God, 
who spoke in time past by the prophets, 
and then by his Son, speaks to-day 
through his children who are led by his 
Spirit. 

Jesus appealed to the consciousness of 
sonship that is in the heart of every man 
far more by his life than by his words. 
There was hope for the wandering child if 
he who proved himself to be God’s Son, 
in constant communion with him, would 
bear the message of contrition. So we 
must prove ourselves children of God as 
we tell men that God is their Father, that 
he loves them, and is longing for them to 
come home. 

Jesus proved himself the Son of God by 
the way in which he used the physical 
‘world. Jt was one of the rooms of his 
Father’s house, and he was at, home in it. 
He made use of its forces for the good of 
others. He rejoiced in its beauty, and 
pointed out the marks of his Father’s 
hand. Let us not be like beggars, awk- 
ward, or abusing the house where they 
have been granted a meal, but like chil- 
dren at ease at home, for all things are ours 
if we are Christ’s. 

Jesus worked the works of God, thereby 
proving himself his Son. Ought not we 
to be able to say, though in a less divine 
sense, “ Believe me that I amin the Father 
and the Father in me; or else believe me 
for the very works’ sake”? He sought not 
his own will but the will of his Father, and 
he said, “ Whosoever shall do tne will of 
God, the same is my brother and sister.” 
He manifested the spirit of the Father— 
his love and compassion. 

And when they stoop to lift from want and sin, 

The brighter shines their royalty therein. 

Let the mind of Christ, our elder Broth- 
er, be in uss Let us love one another, so 
that by this all men may know that we are 
thus closely related to him. Let us. bear 
one another’s burdens, so fulfilling the law 


A Family Paper 


of Christ, which is the law of the house- 
hold of faith. Let our speech so bewray 
us that men shall say, “Of a truth thou 
art also one of them.” Let us, from day 
to day, reflect, as a mirror, the character 
of the Lord. And so shall “the beauty of 
the Lord our God be upon us.” “ Beloved, 
now are we children of God, and it is not 
yet made manifest what we shall be. We 
know that, if he shall be manifested, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see him 
even as he is.” 

References: Ps. xc., 17—cxxxiii., 1-3; 
Dan. i., 12-17—xviii., 2—4—xix., 14 ; 
Mark iii, 34, 35—ix., 38-40; Luke vi., 
27, 28, 31, 36, 40-43—xx., 34-36; John 
xi, 36—xiii., 33-35—xv., 16; Acts iv., 
13,14; Rom. vi, 1-4; 1 Cor. i, 9, 10; 
2 Cor. iii, 2—vi., 17, 18; Eph. i., 3-6— 
ii., 1o—iv., 20-23; 1 Thess. v., 5, 6, 18, 
22; Heb. xii., 5-7—xiii., 1; 1 Pet. i., 13- 
16; 1 John ii, 1, 2, 12, 13, 28. 

Daily Readings: (1) Rom. viii., 14-17; 
(2) Eph. v., 1-21; (3) 1 John iii., 1-24; 
(4) Gal. iv., 1-7; (5) Matt. v., 9-16; 
(6) Phil. ii, 1-16; (7) John viii., 31—xv., 
1-8. 


Correspondence 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of 18th July, 1891, on pages 
140 and following, is printed a paper by 
the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., who writes 
of “ Doctrinal Conditions of Church Mem- 
bership.” On page 143 occurs the state- 
ment, “The Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Baptist Churches make no doctrinal tests.” 
This statement is inaccurate. It is true 
only so far as the Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist Churches are concerned. The Metho- 
dist Church does require assent to doctrines, 
and this requirement is emphasized by the 
fact that membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (except by letters from 
other Churches) is valid only after a noviti- 
ate of not less than six months, during 
which the probationers are required to be 
carefully instructed in Methodism. On 
this point the “ Discipline” is explicit, so 
that it must be said of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church that it not only requires 
assent to doctrine, but what may be pre- 
sumed to be a radical assent, as the result 
of careful indoctrination. The “ Recep- 
tion of Members” (see “ Discipline;? 1888, 
page 278) has this formula of interroga- 
tory of an applicant for membership : “ Do 
you believe in the Doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures as set forth in the Articles 
of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? Ans. Ido.” These are no less 
than twenty-five in number. Additional 
importance is given to the requirement in 
that if an accepted member shall become 
disregardful of the assent thus given he 
shall be debarred from the sacraments 
(see J] 254 of “ Discipline”); and in § 8 of 
Appendix to the “Discipline” it is de- 
clared : “ The habitual non-enforcement of 
law is an impediment in the way of all 
true moral and social reform ;” so that it is 
clear that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
not only requires doctrinal tests of member- 
ship, but means that these tests shall be 
enforced. There can be no plea that this 
part ot the Church’s requirement has fallen 
into imnocuous desuetude, for the Disci- 
pline is revised and reasserted every four 
years. 

Dr. Bradford is not correct in his state- 
ment of the position of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church with reference to doctrinal 
tests in church membership, and it is to be 
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regretted that that Church’s position is 
unique, on the point under consideration, 
among the evangelic Churches. The Pres- 
byterian Church in its “Conditions of 
Membership ” (§ 4 a) declares: “ Knowl- 
edge to discern the Lord’s body, faith to 
feed upon Him, repentance, love, and new 
obedience are the only conditions of Chris- 
tian communion which any church on earth 
has a right to impose. The Lord’s table 
is for the Lord’s people, and we cominit a 
great sin if we presume to debar any man, 
giving credible evidence of being a child 
of God, from our Christian fellowship. 
The imposition of other terms, whether re- 
lating to unessential doctrines, to slavery, 
temperance, hymnology, or anything else, 
is setting ourselves above God in his own 
house ; and that is the vital germ of anti- 
christ.” 

The Baptist Directory, in declaring the 
Doctrines and Practices of Baptist 
Churches, says: “ The /¢mzz¢ of discipline is 
the law of Christ. The Church cannot 
make \laws—it can. only execute those 
which Christ has made. It must not in- 
vent rules or plans of government, but only 
use those found in the Word of God.” 

ALFRED A. Post. 


Objects to the Higher Criticism 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I am concerned about the outcome of 
the “higher criticism.” I have no doubt 
that Christ’s kingdom will prevail in the 
world, but all who are in hearty fellowship 
with him are exercised in propagating as 
rapidly as practicable the faith and love 
he has delivered to the saints. I would not 
deplore the most thorough investigation of 
the Bible as to its authorship, the agencies 
therein, or its ethics, if all can be done in 
the sincere humility of Christ joined to 
exact learning. In such conditions I be- 
lieve no one’s faith in the Bible as God’s 
word could suffer. But the impressions 
that force themselves upon me at present 
from the current discussion of Dr. Briggs 
and his views are those of hindrance to the 
Christian religion. 

The questions that will not down are: 
If there are any errors of vital importance 
in Moses, they existed, as now, in A.D. 30, 
when the world was supremely favored 
with an infallible Teacher, who said not a 
word of the “mistakes of Moses” nor of 
the errors of human transmission of God’s 
message from Sinai. It seems to me that 
if Christ was the “ angel of the covenant ” 
and the “Spirit of prophecy,” and there 
had been any harmful mistakes in the de- 
livery of his will to our fathers, he was too 
considerate of the peace of his people and 
dangerous schisms to overlook the errors 
when he could correct them by his own 
words. 

We have his criticism of the “ traditions ” 
of men (Mark vii. 13), showing surveil- 
lance on spurious teaching. 

The logical tendency of Bzdb/ical relig- 
ious teaching, pure and simple, so far has 
been the production of reliable Christian 
character; can abstract modern scholar- 
ship, by raising questions upon what our 
Lord passed over, facilitate the salvation 
of the present or future generations? One 
of two suppositions seems true: either 
there was nothing in the Old Testa- 
ment needing correction in our Lord’s 
time, or he intended the new revelation to 
take its place exclusively; he started no 
“higher criticism.” Am I laboring under 
a misapprehension as to this advanced 
Bible study ? A. T. }. 


WEAVERVILLE, Cal. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
: g Ready Sept. 1st. 


Always issued on the first 













day of the month. 


IheCentury 


For September. 
“A great living picture of the world's 
interests and movements.” 





CONTENTS: 


AWinter Journey through 
Siberia. 


By GEORGE KENNAN. The first 
of two papers,— Mr. Kennan’s return 
from Eastern Siberia to St. Petersburg. 


Country Newspapers. 
By E. W. Howe, author of ‘‘ The Story of a 
Country ‘Town,” and himself an editor. 


To California in ’49 through Mexico. 


A narrative of adventure, Illustrated. 


The Distribution of Ability in the 
United States. 

By HENRY CABOT LODGE. A striking 
paper, showing in what localities and from what 
races noted Americans have sprung. 

A Paintet’s Paradise. 

A charming travel paper by MRS. PENNELL, 

with illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


The Government of Cities. 

A suggestive paper by the Hon. SETH Low, 
President of Columbia College, and ex-Mayor 
of Brooklyn, answering the question, ‘‘ What 
is the best form of government for our cities ?"’ 


War Prisoners at Camp Morton. 

A reply to the recently published criticism of 
the treatment of Confederate prisoners at Camp 
Morton, Indianapolis —indorsed and approved 
by the investigating committee of the Grand 
Army. With a rejoinder by the author of the 
original article, ‘‘Cold Cheer at Camp Morton.” 
The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Reproducing some of Mr. Aldrich’s most 
charming lyrics, and with a frontispiece portrait. 
The Possibility of Mechanical Flight. 

A brief paper by Prof. S. P. LANGLEY, Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, suggest- 
ing the probability that aérial navigation will be 
an accomplished fact within the century. To 
be followed by an article (in October) by Minas 
S. MAXIM, the inventor, describing his nearly 
completed aérial machine. 

Cheap Money Schemes. 

The short articles on this subject which The 
Century has been printing have attracted wide 
attention. The present number discusses the 
Sub-Treasury Scheme of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


Serial novels by EGGLESTON and STOCKTON, 
two complete stories (illustrated), poems, three 
full-page engravings of famous paintings, ‘‘A 
Soldier's View" of the Pension Question, 
‘“‘Bric-a-brac,” etc. Sold everywhere ; price 35 
cents. Published by The Century Co. N. Y. 


EIS ROO! 


NOW READY! 


GOSPEL HYMNS No.0 


—BY— 
IRA D. SANKEY 
JAS. McGRANAHAN GEO. C. STEBBINS 
231 HYMNS 
PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 


76 E. oth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


“SPOKEN LITERATURE ” 


By CHARLES BARNARD, author of 


“The County Fair” 


A lecture on that portien of English Literature intended 
to be read or recited in public, particularly recent Ameri- 
can dramatic literature, its aims, value, and limitations, 
Firstgiven before the Deerfield Summer School 6f His- 
tory and Romancein July. Suitable for literarfand social 








clubs and schools in parlors and Small halls. Address 
CHARLES BARNARD, care of Fellowcraft Club, 12 
East 29th Street, New York. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
New Books 


Now Ready. A New Book by Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
Life’s Handicap 


BEING STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE 


By RupyArpD_ KIpLinG, author of “Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” “The Light that Failed,” etc., 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


*,* The greater part of the above stories are now pub- 
lished ‘or the first time. 


The Adventure Series. New Volume. 


The Story of the Filibusters 
By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 


To which is added “The Life of Colonel David 
Crockett.” With illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Mr. Roche has faithfully compared and sifted the 
statements of those who took part in the various expedi- 
tions, and he has also made effectual use of periodicals and 
official documents. The result is what may safely be re- 
garded as the first complete and authentic account of the 
deeds of the modern Vikings, who continue to be wonder- 
fully romantic figures even after the gaudy trappings of 
myth, prejudice, and fiction have been stripped away.”— 
Boston Beacon. 


New Book by the author of * Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen.” 


The Stream of Pleasure 


A Narrative of a Journey on the Thames from Ox- 
ford to London. By JosEPH and ELIZABETH 
ROBBINS PENNELL. Together with a Practical 
Chapter by J. C. Legge. With numerous illus- 
trations. Small 4to, $2.25. 


“This book comprises a brilliant story of the lazy, 
dreamy month which these two passed upon a trip which 
might have been compassed in a steamboat in a few hours. 
Here and there is a flash of humor; upon every page are 
dainty descriptions of scenes and views and happenings, 
which lead the reader on and on in a most agreeable man- 
ner. Interspersed are reproductions of the sketches and 
water-color drawings made by the way by Mr. Pennell.”’— 
Boston Advertiser. 
Just Published. New Edition. Fully illustrated. 
Large 12mo, $2.25. 


Westminster Abbey 


By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz. With numerous illus- 
trations, chiefly by Herbert Railton. Large 
12mo, $2.25. 


‘** Every American who has been in London loves West- 
POM tay eng and all of those who can procure this beau- 
tifully illustrated history of it will prize it as one of their 
dearest treasures. Mr. Loftie writes of it with the devo- 
tion of a lover and the fidelity of an antiquarian student.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 

The Story of a Musical Life. An 
Autobiography, by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 
Gospel Hyim ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c. 
by mail. Musical oe por A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standard 
method for this favorite instrument. By F. W. 
Wessenberg. $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore oi 
Harvard College. socents. 

Filorens, the Pilgrim, A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. socents. 

Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 


untaries for Choirs and Organists. Price 15cts.; $1.50 a year 
Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 
~-PUBLISHED BY—— 


JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 W. 4th &t., 18 E. 16th &t., 
OINCINNATI, 0. 


Gospel Commentary 


narrative, accompanied by 1300 Notes, orig- 
inal and selected from 340 Authors, by 


J. R. GILMORE and LYMAN ABBOTT 


One of the completest and most serviceable tools for ready 
reference to any part of the Evangelists that has ever been 
issued. Full and accurate Indexes. 840 pp., Crown 8vo, 
cloth, red edges, $1.50. 


*,* Of booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
% go Lafayette Place, New York City ° 
Sa The only Annotated Consolidated Gospels published. 














G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
Will publish this week : 


THE YOUNG EMPEROR, 
William II. of Germany: A Study of 
Character Development on a Throne. 
By HaARoLp FREDERICK, author of “ In 
the Valley,” “The Lawton Girl,” ete. 
With portraits. 16mo, $1 25 

ConTENTS: The Supremacy of the Hohenzollerns 

—William’s Boyhood— Under Changed Influences at 

Bonn—The Tidings of Frederick’s Doom—Through 

the Shadow to the Throne—Under Sway of the 

Bismarcks—The Beginning of a Beneficent Change— 

A Year of Experimental Absolutism—A Year of 

Helpful Lessons—The Fall of the Bismarcks—A 

Year without Bismarck—Personal Characteristics. 


SUNSHINE IN LIFE. Poems 


for the King’s Daughters, collected and 
arranged by FLORENCE POHLMAN LEE. 
With introduction by MARGARET Bor- 
TOME, President of the order of the King’s 
Daughters. 16mo, $I 50 


DAYS AND DREAMS. Poems. 
By MaApDIson CAWEIN, author of “ Lyrics 
and Idyls,” “The Triumph of Music,” 
etc. 16mo, $1 25 


PARTIES AND PATRONAGE. 
An Essay. By Lyon G. TYLER, Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College. 
(“ Questions of the Day ” Series, No. 68.) 
Bea sas a. $1 00 


CHURCH AND CREED. By 
R. HEBER NEWTON (Rector of All Souls’ 
Church, New York). THREE SERMONS: 
I. Fold or Flock? II. The Nicene 
Creed. III. How to Read a Creed. 
Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 40 cents. 

“Dr. Newton makes an earnest and vigorous defense of 
each of his positions, and his little book will be read with 
much interest.—Christian at Work. 

*,* List of Fall Announcements sent on appli- 
cation. 








First School-boy : Say, Joe, take your books home 
and let’s go swimming, will you? 

Second Ditto: Well, I guess not to-day: I want to 
finish the story I began in ‘St. Nicholas” this 
morning. The September number is fine! 


BEVEVEVUEsesesss 


St. Nicholas “*:.: 


place 
that no other publication can.” If you 
want to keep your boys at home and 
¢ out of mischief, if you want to make 
your girls happy, buy the September 
number. For sale by all newsdealers, 
price, 25 cents. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
DBEVVEVSVSVO8O8F 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOaTS ET En 

and BUNKER HILL. 








them, address, and we 
will Kreard on * our complete 
7 AMUEL WARD CO 

8. e 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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SUMMER HOMES 


Maine 


GRAND CENTRAL 


Bar Harbor, Maine 


Charmingly situated, within easy reach of Mount Des- 
ert’s principal attractions. Elegant em nye com- 
fortable rooms, and excellent cuisine. Board by the day 
or week at soomopenle {utes ey Peg season rates to fami- 
lies. HAMOR, Proprietor. 











New Hampshire 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Brook 
eaves Boston daily at 9:15 A.M., direct to the Oceanic. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, Holderness, N. H. 
A FALL RESORT. FOLIAGE UNSURPASSED. 


Low rates after the xsth. Illustrated pan ple on 
request. LEON H CILLE 


The Iron Mountain House 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Will remain open until late in October. Finest location in 
the mountains. Accommodations for one hundred guests. 
House Cony heated. Special rates for September 
and October. Send for Gernlare and diagrams to 

. MESERVE, Manager. 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. H. 


Season of 1891 Fn age June 13, and closes October 1 
This elegant situated high among the hills of, New 
Hampshire, is ps one hour and twenty-six minutes’ ride 
from Boston. 
Special rates for June and October. Good Orchestra. 
D. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 
P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 


New York 

















Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm-House. Open from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables, from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns. E. T. CROASDALE. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 


(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 








One of the most beautiful parks in America; the 
best Sanitarium in the world. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 
free. Address 

ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 


TOURS 














SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 





Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min= 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portland, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


eh full information address the General 











IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 
F HOTEL 


SU 
PARADISE FOR CHILDREN; sailin fishing, and 
bathing in bay and ocean. Access via LR ., from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. ae 4 20 P. 3 


r 





ON SENECA LAKE 
ONG POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N.Y., 
(near Watkins Glen.) No mosquitoes, no malaria; 
bowling. archery. tennis, boating, bathing, and fishin 
od livery ; rst-class’ orchestra; week y hops. Ta’ le 
ae service unsurpassed ; transient, $2 per day and up- 
wards. Special rates for families. 
Address HARRISON DOWNS, Long Point Hotel, 
on Seneca Lake, Long Point, N. Y. 


PARADISE HOME Wine 


without 
treatment; 40 minutes out Harlem R. R.; 
altitude 300 feet, forest trees, spring water, 
wood fires, steam heat, water closets, baths. 


DR. CLIFT, 109 East 18th St. N.Y. 98032 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Aaiuable 9 eno springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzs: Send _for illus- 


sed. 
trated pam aphlet. WM. om mans NGWELL. Manager, 
Watkins, 











Virginia 


and Ticket Agent, | Chicago, Ill. 





W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’! Manager. G. P. and T. A. 


Harvest Excursions 
At LOW RATES 
via Missouri Pacific Ry. 
and Iron Mountain Route. 


To Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and all 
oints West and Southwest. Aug. 25, Sept. lb and 
. Good for 30 days, with stop-over privileges. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 











PINLESS 
CLOTHES LINE 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes with- 
out pins; a perfect success; patent recently issued; 
sold only by AGENTS to whom the exclusive right is 
fiver on rece - of 50 cents we will send a sample 
ne by mail; also circulars, Lyn and terms to 

agents +8 secure your t territo wo Address THE 

SS CLOTHES L NE "COMP ANY, 129 

Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





LURAY INN 
Frep. W. Evans, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


Famous Luray CAVERNS 
OF VIRGINIA , 


Are the most wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 


Natural Bridge Hotels 


VIRGINIA 

the famous natural wonder, one of the FRIDGE of 
nature’s creations, in the very heart of re BLU 
MOUNTAINS, surrounded by grand and majestic ag 
ests, and in the’ midst of. the ealing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hétels. 
Four-horse coaches meet all tyains, day or night. Dis- 
tance, 24 miles, over good 5 roads, 

E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 








MAKE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Latest Improved Process. Machines, $10 up. Ilustrated Cir- 
culars free. J. C. BARTON Mra. Co. 318 Broadway, New York. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


OLD COINS WANTED.—I will pay from one dol- 
lar up to one thousand dollars apiece premium for certain 
dates of silver dollars, half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, 
half-dimes, three-cent, two-cent, and one-cent pieces, etc 
dated before 1878. "Catalogue giving description and 
dates of all old coins wanted, and showing the premiums 
paid for them, mailed to any g address on receipt of ten 
ag Te ps or silver. L. UND, 1922 Croskey 

», Philadelphi: a. 





TWO CHILDREN, under twelve years, may have 
a good home and mothering in a beautiful New England 
town. Lessons superintended if desired. Apply to Miss 
S. P., Northampton, Mass. 


WANTED — By a refined, cultured young lady, posi- 
tion as governess or companion to invalid. Is musical 
and of a bright disposition, and has had experience in 
sickness. References exchanged. Address Miss B., No. 
9,904, care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A man and wife, without children, to 
rent part of house in St. John’s Place, near Sixth Ave., 


Brooklyn. Very desirable terms offer ed by the lady occu- 
pying ‘second floor. Address H. M. L., No. 9,911, Chris- 
tian Union Office. 


THE COMFORT and protection of a refined home 
wanted for an agreeable lady, good family, entirely alone, 
in part exchange for services literary, artistic, domestic. 
Invaluable to invalid. Highest references. A. B., No. 
9,900, Christian Union. 


A YOUNG LADY GRADUATE (Froebel sys- 
tem) desires a position as kindergarten teacher in school in 
or near city, « will take private pupils. Highest refer- 
ences. . O. Box 2,974, New York City. 


FOR pore hia chance. A ve handsome 
Scotch collie shepherd dog: perfectly house-broken and a 
good watch-dog. Ver intelligent and affectionate. Sire, 
“ Strathmore Ben; don," ‘ Kiowilla Beauty.”? Now the 
property of Chz arles Barnard. Only sold on account of re- 
moval. Address LYMAN C, ROOT, Stamford, Conn. 


“ KINDERGARTNER,” a postgraduate with suc- 
cessful experience and ample references, desires situation. 
Lock Box 23, Chautauqua, N. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS.—An experienced teacher 
desires to form a class of young. ladies, or to give private 
lessons, in New York City or vicinity. References, with 
— of "study, yrynee upon application. Address ** R,”’ 

ast Orange, N. 


WANTED~September 1, bya young man, a pleasant 
room in New York City, not above Thirty- first Street, 
where there are no other, boarders. Breakfast and supper 
desired. References given and required. X. 
Christian Union Office. 


TEACHER— A lady with ten years’ experience wishes 
to teach academic course in school or private family. Has 
special success in mz athematics, using original methods. 
Elementary yes and music if required. For refe srences 
address H. S. ock Drawer P, Poughkeepsie, N. 


roves: WANTED by 

using modern methods. Has pupi 

leges, No objection tos travel. 
rowing town. EUGENE W. 
nion. 


WANTED-—Two girls for family of six (hopse with all 
modern improvements); one for cooking, washing, and 
ironing; one for upstairs. Must be competent and trust- 
ports, Agaoens, stating wages required, H.O. HISCOX, 

roy, N. 


teacher, 
s now in leading, col- 
V ould form class in a 

LYTTLE, Christian 


successful 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
—Valuable information sent to all wearers of artificial 
Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. DU 

331 Lexington Av.,. cor. 39th St., New Vork. 















THESE 
GOODS 
ARE IN THE 
STOCK OF EVERY 
FIRST-CLASS; DEALER. 















. THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
is far ageing to anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern, Sample 


Embroidery Pattern sent on receipt of ro cents; 


price list sent free, THE FORSY 


beautiful vom des desi 


S$ sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


me gs Catalogue and 


O., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 





ESTERBROOK 


PENS <Sapaus 


a 
26 JOHN ST.,N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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Financial 


This is the season and time when a de- 
cided interior demand for currency for the 
movement of crops always manifests itself, 
and therefore it is in the order of events 
that we should begin to realize such with- 
drawal from the central banks, both East 
and West. Last week we had a foretaste 
of this, but payments from the Treasury 
counterbalanced the effect of the move- 
ment, mostly; but this week both the 
Treasury and the interiors have been 
drawing, and the result is exhibited in the 
bank statement below, which shows a de- 
cided reduction in the reserve figures, with 
a general reduction in most of the items, 
the exception being, in a slight measure, in 
loans, due to increased activity in the 
security markets. 

Yet, with this decrease in reserves, there 
is but a trifling difference in the call rates 
for money from the figures of a week ago. 
The range was then 1% to 2% per cent., 
and this week’s range has been from 2 to 3 
per cent., with great abundance of money 
in either case, while rates for time money 
are decidedly easier, ranging from 4 per 
cent. for thirty days to 5% per cent. for 
from four to six months on good security. 
This latter change is due to the fact that 
it is evident, now, that on the first of Sep- 
tember the Government will be called upon 
to redeem at least $20,000,000 worth of 4% 
per cent. bonds due on that date, and the 
holders of which will not, probably, accept 
the 2 percent. offered in exchange. With 
the prospect, therefore, of twenty-odd mill- 
ion dollars coming out of the Treasury for 
public use so soon—which will replenish 
the banks against drafts from the interior 
for an indefinite period of time—the banks 
and other institutions, therefore, have con- 
cluded to extend their line of time loans. 
Another cause doubtless worked to in- 
duce a more liberal policy, and that is, the 
very plain, straightforward statements 
made in two speeches by President Harri- 
son on his trip to Vermont, in which he 
virtually declares his position on silver 
coinage, insisting that he shall defend the 
integrity of our gold dollar, at all hazards, 
as the basis of money valuation. These 
speeches have done more to quiet the ap- 
prehensions concerning free silver coinage 
than anything that has taken place fora long 
time, and in the light of these declarations 
it appears plain that no injurious legisla- 
tion on this point can become a law during 
the term of the present Administration. 
Hence a certain degree of confidence has 
been restored among business and finan- 
cial institutions and circles throughout the 
country. Foreign exchange is still firm; 
a sudden advance in the price uf wheat in 
the cereal markets, based principally on a 
short interest, as well as on further reports 
of adverse crop conditions abroad, is the 
cause. This movement, though doubtless 
quite temporary, has somewhat checked, 
for the time being, the cereal export 
movement. At the close, however, these 
markets are getting back to their normal 
condition, and we shall soon again have to 
report extensive foreign shipments—for 
the foreign demand is based on imperative 
needs which must be relieved by our sup- 
plies. Another item has helped to delay 
the decline in sterling bills, and that is the 
foreign holdings of 4% per cent. Govern- 
ment bonds, which are on their way here 
for redemption—probably several millions 
-—and which, of course, create just so much 
exchange against us as substitute for gold. 

The coal trade—considering that the July 
output was about 750,000 tons more than 
the 3,000,000 tons fixed as the amount to 





be mined in that month by the combina- 
tion—is rather remarkably sustained, for 
at the end of July, notwithstanding this 
extraordinary production, the stocks of 
coal at tide-water were less than they were 
at the end of July, 1890, and this in the 
face of an aggregate increase in produc- 
tion in the same months of this year over 
the corresponding months of 1890 of over 
2,500,000 tons. These figures speak well, 
certainly, for the coal trade, notwith- 
standing the croakers who spare no 
pains to belittle the wonderful growth of 
this vast branch of our productions. 

Of railway earnings, we have a few 
figures to add here to those of a 
week ago. One hundred and twenty- 
eight roads report for June an increase of 
$1,723,306 in net earnings, or about 12 per 
cent. The reports of net for July cannot 
be made up as yet, but we believe the 
showing will be satisfactory, considering 
the short crops of a year ago, and that in 
June and July none of this year’s crops, of 
course, were carried. The stock market 
for the week has been confident and strong. 
A determined attempt has been made to se- 
cure a reaction by both traders and foreign 
dealers, but so far the move has not been 
successful, chiefly because of the confi- 
dence felt by holders of stock, which led 
them to refuse to part with their holdings. 
The Richmond Terminal Company pays its 
interest on its 5 per cent. bonds when due, 
September 1. There never has been a 
doubt about the solvency of the Company 
among those who were familiar with its re- 
sources, but a set, indeed a vicious, attempt 
has been made to impair the credit of this 
corporation by a combination of unprin- 
cipled speculators. The attempt has 
proved a failure, but no means should be 
left untried, if possible, to fasten this crime 
on the guilty parties. The Company’s 
leased lines, notwithstanding the reports 
to the contrary, never were doing better. 
The East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia 
Company now makes its exhibit from 
January to July, six months, and shows an 
increase of $340,000 in net earnings, while 
the Richmond and Danville system—which 
is one of the Richmond and Terminal prop- 
erties—comes out with an increase in net 
earnings for July of $61,000. These re- 
ports should set at rest the falsehoods 
regarding the poverty of these roads and 
of the senior company. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


E.o0ns; ICING. ..2 0. 0cc0scseceses $1,375,300 
Specie, decrease.........scesesees 1,990,300 
Legal tender, decrease............ 229,100 
Deposits, decrease.......++.+eee00- 847,900 
Reserve, :decrease.....-seeeeeeeees 3,506,925 


This reduces the surplus reserve of the city 
banks to about $14,000,000, but this is a 
large surplus for this season of the year. 
Money closes 2 to 2% per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


When the Energies Flag 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. T. C. Smitru, Charlotte, N. C., says: “It is 
an invaluable nerve tonic, a delightful bevera e, and 
one of the best restorers when the energies flag and 
the spirits droop.” 


FINANCIAL 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first m with the Union Trust Com- 
va of New York. Amount of issue limited bylaw. 

onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 

















«vest in bonds. 
’ FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 





Phenomenal Growth 


OF 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


The advance made by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company during the past seven years is phenomenal 
when compared with the progress of any or all of its 
would-be competitors. 


THE GROWTH OF ITS ASSETS 


In 1884 its total assets amounted to —$103,876,178.51 
In 1890 its total assets amounted to 147,154,901.20 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————— 
$43,000,000.00 


ITS MARVELOUS INCREASE IN BUSINESS 
In 1884 the new risks amounted to $34,681,420.00 
160,985,986.00 


In 1890 the new risks amounted to 
Gain in 1890 over 1884, - $126,304,566.00 
ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY DOUBLE 


The total income in 1884 was $19,095, 318.41 
The total income in 1890 was Be oha78.69 


$15,883,460.28 
THE TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In 1884 the total insurance in force 


was : - - - 1,789,285. 
In 1890 the total insurance in force 6351,769,285.00 
- - - 638,226,865.00 


was bad 
Gain of Insurance in force, $286,437,580.00 


A gain of more than - 





Gain in 1890 over 1884, - 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company has more 
insurance in force upon the lives of citizens in the 
United States than any other company, thus show- 
ing its reputation in its own country. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID 
TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS 


The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
are often referred to as ‘‘ The Great Family Fund” 
held ‘by the Trustees of the Company for its policy- 
holders. : 

During the year 1890 the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York paid to its Yo mpage from 
this fund the enormous sum of $16,973,200.05, the 
largest amount paid in any one year by any Life In- 
surance Company inthe world. Thetotalsum paid to 
the insured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 
1843 exceeds three hundred millions of dollars, the ex- 
act sum being $304,665,147.17._ The mind can scarcely 
grasp the immensity of this sumof money, or realize 
the immeasurable benefits accomplished by its distri- 
bution. It has relieved the wants of the needy, has car- 
ried comfort to sorrowing widows and orphans, and 
has saved from destitution and poverty the hoary 
head of age. 





In half an hour a common 
man can get the principal facts 
about lending money west, and 
be really more intelligent on 
the subject than many who 
either*send their money here 
or talk against it. 

Send for a primer “On Lend- 
ing Little or Much.” 

THE Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 “i 


Capital authorized, . .. . . #4,000,0 
Fa a in (Cash), , shea peiofite 2,049, 50 00 
Assets, . se ses en te 2 14,074,813 56 





























This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES.N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


“Wew York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 1 17 Devonshire St. 
i Kansas C ri 


sas City, Missouri. 


Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. 
erlin, Germany. 


London, England. 


a- se =o 


as 


a — —. 
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FINANCIAL 
The Atlantic Trust Company 


39 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Geo. H. Prentiss & Co. 


37 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
208 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN 





Offer for Subscription 
$750,000 8 Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


THE COLORADO FUEL 
COMPANY 


Of Denver, Colorado 


At Par, shares $100 each, Full 
Paid and nee 


Subscriptions will be received until 12 o’clock 
noon, Wednesday, Sept.9. The right is reserved 
to reject any subscription or to accept it in part. 
Subscriptions will be payable 10 per cent. on ap- 
plication, balance ten days after allotment. 

The Company owns 21,000 acres of coal 
lands, containing 250,000,000 tons of coal. 

Six mines in operation, capacity 6,100 
tons daily, including the only anthracite 
mines west of Pennsylvania. 

Markets from Missouri River to Pa- 
cific Ocean, a territory which is develop- 
ing more rapidly than any other portion 
of the United States. 

Net earnings more than double the 
amount necessary to pay eight per cent. 
on preferred stock. 


Year ending June 30th, 1889, - $230,673 44 
on Y - 1890, of 305,916 46 
ss - 1891, - 330,938 14 


Dividends on preferred stock payable 
semi-annually, Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 


Subscriptions will also be received by 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col. 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, Albany, N. Y. 
C. H. POTTER & CO., Bankers, Cleveland, 0. 
SHELDON & BINNEY, Bankers, Providence, R. I. 
Prospectus, containing further details and blank 


forms of application for stock, can be obtained 
from any of the banks or bankers above named. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablescmi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 








REPORT OF SECRETARY RUSK. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 29, 1891. 
To the Editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal :— 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your request in regard to the 
phosphate deposit of Florida, I will say, that these 
deposits were first noticed in the Peace iv’ er, a smail 
stream flowing in a southerly direction through the 
western half of ‘the peninsular of Florida into Charlotte 
Harbor. Vast d of phate have been found 
in lands adjacent to this stream. * 

In addition to the material taken png the an ot 
the rivers, phos pone are also found in places, in the 
form of ledges of varying thicknesses. The phosphatic 
pebbles are usually of a dark color, but the phosphate 
which is obtained in ledges, by mining, is usually of a 
cream color and is very easily crushed. * 

The richness in phosphoric acid of these p h tie 





Texas Loansand Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York City: Independent and Christian Union; Wat- 
son & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; ‘Third National 
Bank. San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Rank; 
San Antonio National Bank. Edinburgh, Scotland 
The Scottish-American Mortgage Co., Limited. 


For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 





materials varies m only afew per cent. to almost 
ag tricalcium phosphate. There are many deposits 
n Florida of these en in which fully ninety 

r cent. of the total rock is pure calcium phosphate. 

he richness in phosphoric acid in these rocks is not 
excelled by any phosphate deposit in other localities, 

The phosphatic deposits of Florida have doubtless 
come from the vast quantities of birds and fishes which 
have lived in that tocality in prehistoric times. These 
deposits are, doubtless, of the same nature as the gua- 
no deposits of the Pacific islands, but the solub'e por- 
tion of the guano has been gradually washed out by 
the great raintall of the Jocality and the insoluble Yor- 
tions remained. * 

It is not possible at the present time, to place any 
estimate upon the deposits, but from their magnitude 
and richness it is thought they will prove to be the most 
valuable of any phosphate deposits now known in the 


world. 
J. M. BUSH, Secretary. 


It is to open up this entire Phosphate 
district of Florida and enable the Phos- 
phate Companies to ship direct from the 
works to deep water, which is at present 
impossible, that the 

ARCADIA, GULF COAST AND LAKELAND R. R., 
is to be constructed. It will be the onl 
standard steel gauge railroad in Sout 
Florida. 

It is intended to complete the road 
within one year; work is now in progress 
on three sections; the building of the 
road is an urgent necessity. 

The Company Offers one third of the 
eapital stock, or 5000 shares, at its par 
value, $100 dollars per share. Each 
shareholder will have the privilege of 
exchanging his stock for land at the 
Company's list prices. To subscribers 
before the first section is opened up for 
traffic, the C pee & will give asa Bonus 
a Warranty Deed fo 

Ten Acres of ‘Arable Land 

(suited to both Oranges and SS naane) 
with each share of stock at pa 

The State of Florida, owing ~~ abuses 
in the past, has for years refused land 
grants for railroad building; but the in- 
corporators ofthis road were so well and 
favorably known that the Legislature 
granted six (6) square miles, 7. ¢.. 3840 
acres ofland forevery mile ofroad built; 
bang addition, the Company holds warran- 

deeds for other lands, ata Va- 
t ve estimate worth 

One and one half Million Dollars, 
therefore the Company can well afford 
to give this valuable Bonus. 

ddress for Prospectas and other facts, 


ANTHONY PETERS, ‘resident. 
Offices: ; && Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
DeSoto Co. Bk. Bidg Arcadia, Fi. 








Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. %22=%s 


Please mention The Christian Union 





S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 





IRRIGATION PAYS 


Senator INGAtLs, Hon. R. P. C. W1tson, ex-Gov, Stas 
Woopson, and many other prominent men, ates investi- 
ation nave, ented | in the shares A the UV YALDE 
{RRIGA N WE’G & WATER CO., which is 
now Pacman ma an extensive s oom s (canal in Uvalde 
County, Texas. Capital, 0.00, divided 
into 3,000 shares of 8 per cent. "Poalecse cumulative 
stock, and 7108 shares Common stock, par $160. 
Profits will be large and certain. The Com- 
_ offers to the public 2,500 shares of the preferred 

ock at #85 per share, and | oo shares common stock at 
#100 per share. ‘GTON TRUST CO., 
of New York, Re. earar and Transfer Agent, 
to whose order ali checks should be made. A Fifty- 
Page Prospectus will be sent free _upon request y 
the gundersi ened agents. THE N. Y. BOND 

ESTM CO., Gitpert ELtiott, President, 
206 p taern lg New York, or 317 Olive Street, 
St. a 


You can get CHEAPER!!! 
PLENTY OF THEM. 
“Noun own raoce” SUMETHING VERY FINE ? 

















DELICIOUS 





ams $ s¢ Bacon 


“‘OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.’ 


All Leading Grocers Have Them. 


Baron Liebig 


The great chemist, pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company’ s Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Platte cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to any 
made of cattle grown in Europe or else- 





where. He authorized the use of 
His as the 
well-known = © trade mark 
signature of 
LIEBIG Extract 


COMPANY’S 


Fe Doligious 


of Beef 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery 


$100 "GOLD 


Will be given by us on Jan. 15th next, to the person sell- 


eat aumbor of SHERWOOD" S WAX BLOCKS 


sor clpaning end Flat Irons, between Aug, Ist, 1891 
and Jan 1892. The lock takes off all Rust, Starch, Dirt 
or any roughness, and waxes the Iron with Beeswax all at 
hn id the Ir h B all 
once, Sample sent by mail for 26c.,with full particulars of 
above r. Agents W anted Everywhere. 
THE BODINE “ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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The Publisher’s Desk 


Morro: “Zhere ts no solitude in nature.’—SCHILLER 


Four Prizes 


OYS and girls who read The 
Christian Union will remem- 
ber the publisher’s offer, print- 
ed last week, of ten dollars 


in prizes for the best reports 


about vacation. This is the offer: 








First prizes of three dollars each will b® 
awarded to the boy and the girl, respect- 
ively, not more than seventeen years old, 
who will give the best accounts of how 
they have gained new, useful knowledge 
about animals, or plants, or places, or ways 
to do things during the present vacation. 
The article must not exceed four hundred 
words, and must be submitted in neat 
manuscript or type-written copy, written 
on only one side of the paper. 


Two second prizes of two dollars each 
will be awarded to the boy and girl, 
respectively, not more than seventeen years 
old, who will furnish the second best 
accounts of vacation, as stated above. 


The competition will close on the twen- 
tieth of September, and the prizes will be 
awarded immediately thereafter. ‘“ Uncle 
Peter” will judge the manuscripts, and it 
is likely that two or more of them will be 
printed on this page. Address “ Vacation 
Prizes,” Christian Union, Clinton Hall, 
Astor Place, New York. 


Nature 


Nature is a man’s library who knows 
how to seek for knowledge. Nature is 
every man’s picture gallery who knows 
how to hunger after and appreciate beauty. 
Nature is every man’s portfolio, and her- 
barium, and garden. Nature is full of 
instruction to those who have a heart for 
knowledge.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


What brutish people we are, even those 
of us who think we love Nature well, to 
live our lives out so ignorant of her good 
old families! We are quite sure to know 
the names and generations of hundreds of 
insignificant men and women, merely 
because they go to our church, or live in 
our street; and we should feel ourselves 
much humiliated if we were not on what is 
called “speaking terms” with the best 
people wherever we go. But we are not 
ashamed to spend summer after summer 
face to face with flowers and trees and 
stones, and never so much as know them 
by name. I wonder they treat us so well 
as they do, provide us with food and 
beauty so often, poison us so seldom. It 
must be only out of the pity they feel, 
being diviner than we.—Helen Hunt. 


A Suggestion for You 


It has always been true that the most 
fruitful work in extending the circulation 
of The Christian Union is done by our 
present subscribers, who want their friends 
to enjoy and be helped by a paper which 


is so pleasant and helpful to them. We 
are looking for a much larger growth in 
our subscription list during the coming 
fall and winter than has been had for 
many years. The recent change in form 
and improvement in typography have 
been met with enthusiastic approval by 
our readers, and the gain in new subscrip- 
tions even in this dullest season of the 
year has been surprisingly large. 

As a preparation for the fall campaign 
we invite suggestions from our present 
subscribers. How can we best co-operate 
with you in adding new readers in your 
street, or church, or club, or town? We 
have our own broad plans, of course, 
covering the whole country, in which the 
assistance of our subscribers will be of 
the greatest value. But there are special 
circumstances and conditions in your own 
locality which will render a suggestion 
from you a special favor, which we shall 
be very glad to reciprocate. 

Please “sit down quickly” and put 
your suggestions on paper. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 


The total that this fund has reached 
represents an outing for one week for 521, 
exclusive of railroad fare. Over five hun- 
dred girls taken to where they can see sky, 
feel the free, uncontaminated air of heaven 
blowing on cheeks whose fast-rounding 
outlines testify to the value of good food 
and rest. “ Five hundred and twenty-one !” 
some one exclaims. “ Why, that is a great 
many!” Yes, it is; but there are over two 
hundred thousand self-dependent women 
in New York City, and over one hundred 
thousand in Brooklyn. We have not yet 
exhausted the demand for health, rest, and 
inspiration that comes with a sense of the 
brotherhood of the race. “I am the vine, 
ye are the branches.” Every dollar sent to 
this fund testifies to the belief in the truth 
of this declaration. 


Previously acknowledged................255 $1,703 57 
a SS ee ee es 25 00 
S. E. R., L. H., and C. A. H., Binghamton 7 00 
Mrs. G. E. F., North Amherst.............. 5 00 
King’s Daughters, Hinsdale................ 5 00 
2 Gy eet 3 00 


Four King’s Daughters, Conway........... 3 50 
From a Friend, Bangor...........0.s.00sces 


I 00 
OS Uy a | eer errr 2 00 
SR, RIND 5 05 s5secunnecse vesswens 5 00 
is Bs Eos MEEEAD OS 8s 5s och cpus cnnsoeseces’ 3 00 
PEAS KG n0005 <endsess sumessesseeane 2 00 
iM, Re COMIN won o's 500 6ssecenesewewses 5 00 
“* Hopeful,” Milwaukee................0000. 5 00 
SE ee Pore eee 5 00 
In Memory of Little Arthur................ 5 00 
See as RO IES osc eensssensscécntesdes 5 00 
Cl inines, Choretand «5 .5..ssseses0e05 5 00 
ee OO ree eee 3 00 
Sy Ras thes MUNN) » 600.4565:55 8000 seus eccesene 2 00 
E. H. B., Northeast Harbor..............+. 15 00 
Biss. A. EK: W., Port Custer. .....ccccisene. 5 00 
St Be ee eee 2 00 
Mrs. F. O. Hopkins, Homer................ 3 00 
A Friend, Fort Atkinson................... I 00 

MR soaks was asec xedsvssadaponnnesd $1,826 07 


An unsigned check for $2 on the Yough- 
rogheny Bank has been received, 





VAN HOUTEN'S: 
COCOA 


; “Best & Goes Farthest.” 


** Capen Cuttle 
Knows agood thing, 
LZ tell ye; and when 
Ze hails a better$ 
Drink than VAN 
HovTen’s Cocoa 
Heli make a note 
Onit.” 


— > 





CAP’ EN OUTTLE. 





PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
>) bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- : 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated @ 
even by the most delicate. y 
Ask your er for VAN HOUTEN’S and take 
no pon Laced If not obtainable enclose 
25cts. to either VAN HouTEN & ZOON, 106 : 
> Reade Street, New York, or45 Wabash Ave. 


} Chicago, and a can, containing enough Soe 38 > 





> 


to 40 cups wili be mailed. Me 
» publicat Prepared only by the inventors 
Wax HovuteN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
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The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
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For the Autumn 


We are showing new lines 
of Scotch, Irish, and French 
Novelties in Dress Goods 
for the Autumn. Advance 
styles now in readiness. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” ¢ 
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CURE 


SICK HEADACHE, | 


Disordered Liver, etc. 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC on the Vital Organs, 
restoring long-lost Complexion, bringing $ 
back the keen edge ofappetite,and arousing ¢ 
with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole 
physical energy of the human frame. These 
facts are admitted by thousands, in all 


classes of society. Largest sale in the 
world, 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 97 § 
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Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST: AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock or 
fade. Silk finish. 


wea nen : 

2W. 14 a 

927 B’way. } New York. 

soz plate St., Chicago. 

20 Temple Pi, Boston. 

$2 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
6 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


Send For Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
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Bits of Fun 


Bill Nye tells many funny stories, but he 
declares the following his best, because it 
is true and happened to himself: “I was 
barn-storming in a small town in Texas, 
and went to the leading hotel for dinner. 
The larder contained only a tough piece 
of steak, so I had that and a cup of boot- 
leg coffee. When the bill was handed me, 
I asked the proprietor, who was also 
waiter and cashier, how much I owed him. 
‘Two dollars !’ was the calm reply. ‘Two 
dollars! I said; ‘what for?? ‘For the 
steak and coffee.’ ‘ But that is outrageous,’ 
I answered. ‘I can get a really good 
steak and coffee, and other things, too, in 
New York for $1. What makes you 
charge so much?’ ‘ Well, to tell the truth, 
I need the money.’ ” 


Here is a story told of a misguided 
woman who ventured to remonstrate with 
the great man milliner in Paris, whose 
prices are quite as amazing as his concoc- 
tions. The subject of controversy was a 
gown of most perishable chiffon, with a 
girdle for a bodice, and no sleeves, for 
which the great costumer required the 
sum of six hundred good American dol- 
lars. “The material,” said the lady, 
“could be bought for $100, and surely 
the making up would be well paid with 
$25 more.” “« Madame,” answered the irate 
but grandiloquent dressmaker, “‘ would you 
have gone to M. Meissonier and said to 
him, ‘Here are canvas and colors to the 
value of $20. Paint me a picture on this 
canvas with these paints, and I will pay 
you $10’? What would he have an- 
swered? ‘Madame, that is no payment 
for an artist.’ No! but I say more. If 
you think my terms are too high, keep the 
dress and pay me nothing. Art does not 
descend to the pettiness of haggling.” 


You will very often find it the case that 
the man who is good in big things makes 
up for it by being very mean in little ones. 
—Atchison Globe. 


Look out for the man who begins by 
saying he is not a bit superstitious. He is 
going to tell a ghost story that would 
make cold chills run up and down the 
backbone of winter.—Detroit Free Press. 


MONUMENTAL EVIDENCE 

_ The following certificates from well-known chem- 

ists and scientists form a strong array of evidence in 

behalf of the Royal Baking Powder: 6 

_. 'Thave tested the Royal Baking Powder, and find 

it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It 

is a cream of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, 

and does not contain either alum or p aegeaget, or 

any injurious substances. E. G. Love, Ph.D., 
‘Late U. S. Gov’t Chemist.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pr, 
for I have so found it in many tests, made both for 
them and the U. S. Government. The Royal Bak- 
re Powder is undoubtedly the purest and most re- 
liable baking powder offered to the public. 

“Henry A. Mort, Ph.D., 
“*Late Chemist U. S. Government.”’ 

‘* The chemical tests to which I have submitted the 
Royal Baking Powder prove it perfectly healthful, 
and free from every deleterious substance. 

4 “Wn. McMurrtrRIE, E.M., Ph.D., 
Prof. Chemistry Ill. Indust. University, late Chemist-in- 
Chief, U. S. Dep. of Agriculture, Walineton, _t” 

“IT have submitted the Royal Baking Powder to 
careful chemical tests, and find it to be perfectly free 
from any substance in any way deleterious or injuri- 
ous to the health of the consumer. 

“H. A. Huston, A.M., A.C., 
“ Asst. State Chemist, Purdue University, Ind.’ 

“I find the Royal Baking Powder entirely free 
from adulteration and injurious substances of all 
kinds, skillfully compounded, and composed of the 
purest materials. ALTER S, HAINEs, M.D., 

rof. Chemistry, Rush Medical College, Chicago, Ill.”’ 


THE “NEWS” SERIES 

The “‘ Mid-season Number” of the ‘‘ News” series, 
comprising the summer resort papers published b 
Mr. F. G. Barry at Richfield Springs, aratoga, an 
the Thousand Islands, respectively, is particularly 
attractive. There are many illustrations, and the 
amount of information concerning these summer re- 
sorts and the people who are there is of surprising 
volume and interest. Mr. Barry has achieved nota- 
ble success where most journalists would have counted 
it hopeless to try. 





“Words of Cheer ” 


A contributor to “Longman’s Maga- 
zine” vouches for the truth of this little 
story about the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dean Stanley being mentioned as 
the writer’s authority: On one of his 
latest visits to a certain country house in a 
Scottish county, Dr. Tait went alone to 
the post-office to send a telegram to his 
brother. He wrote it out: “The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to Sheriff Tait,” and 
handed it in. The skeptical old postmaster 
read it aloud in contemptuous tones: “The 
Archbishop of Canterbury!” and added: 
“ Wha may ye be that taks this cognomen?” 
The Archbishop, taken aback, remained 
silent for a moment. The morning was 
cold, and he had a woolen comforter 
wrapped round his neck; but on second 
view the postmaster thought he looked 
more respectable than on the first, and 
added: “ Maybe ye’re the gentleman him- 
sel’.” Tait replied modestly: “ For want 
of a better, I am.” On which the good 
old Scot hastened to apologize for his first 
suspicion of imposture, adding: “I might 
have seen you were rather consequential 
about the legs.” Then he added words of 
cheer, which Tait said truly were vitally 
Scotch: “I hae a son in London, a lad in 
a shop; and he gaed to hear ye preach one 
day, and was verra weel satisfeed.” 


—A Congo native, who has been taught 
to read and write, has just sent a letter, 
his first, to the Archbishop of Cauterbury. 
It reads as follows: “Great and good 
chief of the tribe of Christ, greeting: The 
humblest of your servants kisses the hem 
of your garments and begs you to send to 
his fellow servants more gospel and less 
rum. In the bonds of Christ, Ungalla.” 





Headache 


Indigestion, Biliousness 


Dyspepsia 
And all Stomach Troubles 
Are cured by 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 
McSHANE (BELL FOUNDRY, 


Best quality Copper end Tin 

est qua: opper 

for Ghurete Benools, &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 

















For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
are the 
safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 
Every Dose Effective. 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 





(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.00 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


EK. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 














HIRES 
MOOT BE DRINK 


Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, core. an 


sent to any one addressing 











A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
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PSE ES PEE SINE SLE IGE 


These are Facts which Housekeepers 


should Seriously Consider 


If you want the best food, you will be interested in the following 
facts, which show why “ Royal” is the best baking powder, why it 
makes the best and most wholesome food, and why its use has become 
almost universal—its sale greater in this country than the sale of all 
other cream of tartar baking powders combined. 

The Royal Baking Powder NEVER Fails. 

It is absolutely pure and wholesome. 

It is combined from the most approved and healthful in- 
gredients. 

It makes the finest flavored, most tender, delicious, and 
wholesome food. 

It has greater leavening strength than any other baking 
powder, and is therefore the cheapest. 

It never loses its strength, but will keep fresh and of full 
leavening power until used. 

It acts slowly in the dough, so that none of its strength is 
lost before the baking is completed. 

It makes food that will keep sweet, moist, and fresh longer, 
or that may be eaten hot and fresh with impunity. 

The reasons why the Royal Baking Powder is superior to all others 
in these respects are easily stated. One is because it is made from 
chemically pure materials. Another is because it is made with greater 
care and accuracy than any other. It is always uniform in composition 
and leavening power. It has been the standard baking powder for 
The founder and conductor of its business ever 
Thus all the knowledge 
and skill attained by over a quarter of a century’s experience is avail- 


twenty-five years. 
since is still at the head of its management. 
able in its present preparation. The consumer is not experimented 
upon by changes of formula that are constantly being made in other 
powders in an effort to get a mixture that will not “cake” or lose its 
strength, or that follow changes of proprietorship or manufacturers. 
The Royal Baking Powder is always certain and equal in its work; a 
teaspoonful does the same perfect work to-day that it did yesterday or 
last week or month or last year. 

While the last teaspoonful in a can of Royal is as good as the first, 
other powders lose their strength after heing made a short time, and 
particularly after the can is opened. 

No great efforts are made by other manufacturers to procure pure 
materials. They use the ordinary cream of tartar of the market, 
which contains tartrate of lime and is generally mixed with alum, phos- 
phates, or terra alba. The frequent tests by the Massachusetts and 
New York State Boards of Health show the great extent of this 
adulteration. 

But experiments that cost many hundred thousand dollars were 
made by the Royal Baking Powder Company to secure for its use 
chemically pure ingredients, and to devise methods and formulas that 
would make a perfect baking powder. 

In the manufacture of this powder there is used more than half of 
all the cream of tartar consumed in the United States for all purposes. 
This is refined in the mammoth works of the Company (erected at a 


cost of over half a million dollars) by special, patented processes by 
which means there are secured to the Royal Baking Powder exclu- 
sively ingredients absolutely free from tartrate of lime or other adul- 
terant or inert matter. 

While there i$ no secret as to the ingredients used, the methods 
of their preparation, their relative proportions, and the manipulations 
which are indispensable to this end are unknown to other manufac- 
turers. 

The exactness with which the active principle of each ingredient 
prior to mixing is ascertained by expert chemists; the actual prohibi- 
tion enforced against the receipt into the works of an impure ingredi- 
ent; the care with which the materials are dried, coated, and prepared 
before their combination, and the precision in packing the powder so 
that it shall be delivered to the consumer in the perfect condition in 


which it leaves the factory, are some of the details which go to make ¢ 


the perfect “ Royal.” 
Are not the same means employed by other manufacturers ? 
are not. 


They 
There have been a great many imitations of the Royal, but 
no equals. Pure materials are not employed, care is not taken in their 
preparation and combination, while in the great majority of baking 
powders alum is added to give them strength, while cheapening their 
cost. 

No alum, phosphates, or dangerous or doubtful substances 
are used in the Royal, and it costs more to manufacture than 
any other brand. 

The great popularity and general use of the Royal Baking Powder 
attest its superiority. 

Success is generally deserved. 

Scores of brands of baking powders have been placed upon the 
market since it was introduced. Most of these have died; none have 
achieved a general success; while the Royal has increased in popularity 
until its sale is general in every city, town, and hamlet in the country. 
Nothing but the superior quality of the Royal Baking Powder could 
have effected this. 

These have 
been made without prejudice, by entirely unbiased officers, have been 
elaborate, exhaustive, and should be conclusive. Prof. Tucker, of 
Albany, whose thorough and scientific work in examining articles of 


Corroborative of the foregoing are the official tests. 


food for the State of New York is well known, says it is “a baking 
powder unequaled for purity, strength, and wholesomeness;” while 
the United States Government investigation, recently made 
under the authority of Congress, shows the Royal superior to 
all others in leavening power. 

The day has come for a rigid discrimination in the purchase of 
baking powders by the housekeepers. 

Health and economy demand the use of that brand ascertained 
absolutely pure and wholesome and of greatest strength. 

Those who have tested all thoroughly, use “ Royal” only. 
If you are not using it, the facts here given should induce you to give 
it a trial. 


No other Article of Human Food has ever received such emphatic 


commendation for purity, strength, and wholesomeness, from 


the most eminent authorities, as the Royal Baking Powder. 


No other Article used in the domestic economy of the household 


has so many enthusiastic friends among the housekeepers of 


America; and its reputation is world-wide. 
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